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The Sword or est ee The Sword or 
The Cross? The Cross? 


From “The Nation” (New York) 


“In his searching little volume, ““The Sword or the Cross,” Mr. 
Page presents with force and truth the extreme position against war 
which must in our opinion be taken by everybody who would be a 
sincere and loyal follower of the teachings of Jesus. Undoubtedly 
this book would not have been allowed to circulate during the war, 
which is but another proof of the fact that all wars constitute in them- 


selves a denial of Jesus and everything that he stood for. Mr. Pare 
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does not hesitate to accept the logical consequences of his position. 
Thus he declares in answer to the question whether war is justifiable 
as a means of preserving political liberty that ‘the following of Jesus 
Christ is infinitely more important than the maintenance of political 
liberty.’ Had the Bolshevists but had the vision to see this at Brest- 
Litovsk, had they but refused to fight and also to sign the shame- 


less German demands, and thus to resist the German evil, their whole 





status in the world, and probably their future, would be entirely dif- 
ferent. We wish for Mr. Page's little volume what is, alas! an impos- 
sible wish, that it be placed in the hands of every school child in this 
allegedly Christian nation. It would do a world of good and be a 
powerful weapon in the fight which is now on to save humanity from 
being exterminated by the very science of warfare which it has lately 
devised, it being today a problem whether war shall go or civilization 
perish. Not the least of Mr. Page's service is his final disposition of 
those phrases of Jesus which, together with the episode of the money- 


changers in the temple, are so blasphemously cited by the believers 
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in mass-murder to make it appear that Jesus condoned what would 
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have made all his teachings merely ghastly hypocrisy.” 





(Price of the book, $1.20 plus S cents postage) 
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EDITORIAL 


ficials, is lax and corruptible. Like the saloon it will not 





In the Roped 
Arena 


ests gave way in the minds of a great majority of the 

people to a contest between two fighters watched 
by eighty odd thousand perspiring “fans” in an arena in 
Jersey City. The contest was advertised as a boxing 
match, but if it had lacked any of the elements of a prize 
fight, except the technical fact that the rewards of the con- 
test were stipulated and certain, instead of contingent upon 
success, it would not have appealed to so large and enthusi- 
astic a constituency. This is in itself a commentary upon 
the cultural progress of the more or less human race. In 
this case, however, there was a curious division of senti- 
ment. Nearly everyone was confident that the American 
would win, but wished that the Frenchman might. This 
was not due to the courtesy naturally felt toward a for- 
eigner who is a guest on our shores. It was the result of 
a deep-seated sentiment that in all regards except brute 
strength the Frenchman was the better man. He had an 
honorable war record, which was not true of the American 
bruiser. He is a man of engaging personality. He is in- 
terested in other things beside fighting contests. His de- 
feat in the roped arena was foreseen and regretted by 
nearly all. And that is the hopeful side of the uncivilized 
business of the prize ring. There was a certain disgust in 
the attitude of mind with which a large portion of the read- 
ing public received the news of the result already dis- 
counted by expectation. This was true even of those who 
staked money on the issue, and won. The prize fight, no 
matter what the stakes or how distributed, is an outlaw in 
the civilized world. It must oppose an ever growing and 
healthy public opinion. It must seek furtively an area 
where the conscience of the community, or of public of- 


fF )R one momentous day two weeks ago all other inter- 


long be able to find a place where immunity from a proper 
regard for law, order and decency can be secured. It is 


an outlaw and a pariah. 


Signs of Promise 
in Chicago Politics 
OR several years past Chicago has furnished the na- 
tion a cause for astonishment and depression in its 
apparent commitment to an administration notoriously cor- 
rupt and extravagant, the plunderer of the taxpayers, and 
the protector of vicious interests. 
tered upon his first term with an astonishing majority, the 


Mayor Thompson en- 


proof that his cowboy swagger and sporting associations 
were rather pleasing to the rank and file of the voters. 
At once, under the astute leadership of a politician of 
somewhat shady character, the Lundin-Thompson ma- 
chine began to take form, one of the most powerful and 
unscrupulous organizations with which any American city 
has been cursed. The policy of increasing the numbers of 
public employes, and boosting salaries for the obedient 
servants of the city hall regime recruited an army of in- 
terested and well-rewarded helpers, who were at the au- 
tocratic command of their leaders. After four years of 
this, the reelection of the mayor was accomplished with a 
plurality of only fourteen per cent of his first supporters, 
and was made possible largely by the huge republican vic- 
tory of the presidential election. But it encouraged the 
machine to attempt control of the state institutions, and 
building on the foundations furnished by city and county 
patronage, the attempt was made with a considerable 
measure of success to secure control of the state legisla- 
ture. The original Lundin-Thompson machine became the 
Lundin-Thompson-Small organization, when the mayor’s 
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candidate for governor was elected. The machine then 
set out to bring the judiciary under city hall control, 
and a list of judges was submitted to popular decision 
with every device of adroit campaigning. This, however, 
was too much even for this subservient community, and 
the mayor’s candidates were soundly beaten, carrying some 
worthy judges to oblivion because of their suspicious as- 
sociations. This has been followed by the loss of several 
pet administration measures in the legislature, all looking 
to increased power and revenues for the machine. 


The Day of 
Disillusionment 

T begins to look as though even the city council, long 

the willing or enforced tool of the city hall, had come 
to something of its former independence, and had started 
on a plan of abating the intolerable burden of expert fees 
and special assessments under which the taxpayers are 
destined to groan for a generation to come. The lists of 
salaries and fees paid to city employes, who have gradual- 
iy been removed from civil service conditions, and there- 
fore made more completely tools of the bosses, has be- 
come a staggering item in the city’s expenses, and the de- 
mands of the administration are for ever-increasing al- 
Without blinking 
an eye the machine poses as the advocate of lower trac- 


lowances for useless or fantastic ends. 


tion rates on the city transportation lines, an attitude 
of such manifest insincerity that the further demands for 
funds to carry on the legal battle are almost humorous. 
The eyes of the people of the city and the state are rap- 
idly being opened to the character of the incubus which 
has gradually obtained power to increase and reward its 
henchmen, and the beginning of the end for this selfish 
and unscrupulous organization is in sight. When once the 
people understand that such contro] as they have granted 
these plunderers costs them unnecessary millions yearly 
they will take matters in hand, turn the rascals out, and 
put the administration of public affairs on a sound basis. 
Then and then alone shall we see proper provisions for 
home rule, a just and rightful regulation of public utili- 
ties, a rational and equitable system of taxation, the com- 
pletion of the Chicago Plan, and the adoption of a new 
state constitution. That will put an end to the hornblow- 
ing extravagance of the city hall plunderbund, with its 
self-exploiting “pageants of progress,” its boosting of fa- 
vored and protected amusement parks, and its other de- 
vices for raising funds and deluding the community. 


Are Church Conventions 
Worth What They Cost? 
EARLY every denomination that has an annual na- 
tional gathering discloses some agitation in favor 

of changing to a biennial session. The Baptists report a 
demand of this sort backed by some of their strongest 
The Disciples talk at different times unofficially 
about just such a consummation. Even among Presby- 
terians an overture has defined itself in favor of limiting 
the number of meetings of the General Assembly on the 
basis of the economies involved. A 


leaders. 


convention which 
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costs each delegate an average of fifty dollars and prob- 
ably more, runs up some enormous totals when the at- 
tendance reaches five or ten thousand, as it occasionally 
does in the case of certain communions. Are conventions 
worth the money—especially those conventions which are 
largely “inspirational,” and which leave most of the busi- 
ness to be transacted by executive committees? This ques- 
tion is being widely asked. On the other hand, those de- 
nominations which have a biennial meeting are continually 
facing the demand to go back to the annual meeting. The 
Congregationalists will be strongly influenced by this sug- 
gestion at their meeting in Los Angeles. A great many 
Congregationalists wish to have counsel on national ques 
tions of importance to Congregationalism more frequently 
than once in two years, While these national gatherings cost 
a great deal of money, they accomplish some things that 
are absolutely necessary to the life of a denomination. 
Sectionalism is held down by frequent intercourse between 
all states and provinces of North America at the confer- 
ence table. If the real problems of the denomination get 
an open discussion, some things are settled to stay set- 
tled. Thus differences of opinion find an end somewhere 
in the overwhelming defeat of some group of protesters. 
The hundreds and thousands who go to these national 
meetings bring back to local churches information which 
breaks down the provincialism of the parish and tends 
to make the humblest Christian in the land a member of 
the church universal in his cooperative sympathies. The 
religious conventions of America total an expense every 
year running into the millions. Not all of them are worth 
the money, but most of them are; and they all might be. 


“You Made An 
Ass of Yourself” 

ENRY WARD BEECHER once received the fol- 

lowing letter: “Dear sir: I journeyed over from my 
New York hotel yesterday tc hear you preach, expecting, 
of course, to hear an exposi: on of the gospel of Christ. 
Instead, I heard a political ', rangue, with no reason or 
cohesion in it. You made ana * of yourself.” Seating him- 
self at his desk, Beecher turn:;! the sheet over and wrote: 
“My Dear Sir: I am sorry yo:{*should have taken so long a 
journey to hear Christ preach@1, and then heard what you 
are polite enough to call a ‘pe ical harangue.’ I am sorry, 
too, that you think I made a)¥ass of myself. In this con- 
nection I have but one conso'Mion: that you did not make 
an ass of yourself; the Lord iid that.” One is reminded 
of this incident by the addres by Mr. Lloyd George to 
the Primitive Methodists of #Vales, in which he warned 
the churches not to meddle wh political affairs, and espe- 
cially with the war.in Irelefd. During the great war 
the premier was all in vk of the churches meddling 
in politics, to the extent of 4:pporting the war, but it is 
different now when they reliuke the lawless Black and 
Tans. Today, in face of a bprror which stains the name 
of Britain with shame, the prime minister would have 
the churches deal only in glittgring generalities. It is hard 
to imagine Beecher remaining silent, or dealing only in 
platitudes, in the presence of such an outrage or in face 
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of the great problems of brotherhood which confront us 
in industry and in international relations. 


the best from ourselves, as well as from others; and not 
to be betrayed into the self-distrust which is already a 


, half defeat before the crisis has arrived. 
Jan Smuts, Practical 


Christian Idealist 
URING the peace conference the regret was more 
than once expressed that the greatest statesmen were 


Highest Honors In an 


tinually 
ig. The 
MS sug- 
t many 
al quese 


men of the smallest nations. Masaryk of Bohemia, Veni- 
zelos of Greece and Smuts of United South Africa—“the 
other U, S. A.”—were the most fruitful in constructive 
suggestion, as opposed to an outworn cunning. At the 
British imperial conference, just closed in London, Smuts 


was again the outstanding figure, in clear-seeing realisnr 


:} HE ENTIRE CHURCH in America should rejoice 


Affair of Honor 











with the Disciples communion in its unprecedented 
accomplishment in completing a fund of over 
$600,000 wherewith to pay its share of the $6,000,000 


: ne oe . ruaranties given to New York banks by the bodies par- 

quently no less than in forward-looking idealism. With the forth- ee , d 

ngs cost : . eo ticipating in the Interchurch World Movement. And the 
tightness of a soldier, and the vision of a Christian seer, : : ’ . 

gs that peer ee ee entire American church will do so when it knows the facts 

_ ae he saw the futility of intrigue, and his insight went at , ewe 

ination. : concerning the burden the Disciples had to carry and the 
ence to the heart of things. Mr. Lloyd George was out- . ne are . 

retween ree . pron hip. by th 4 heroic and unconquerable spirit in which both their leaders 
opp y Ss ) s 4 a am . aii 

confer- topped, SEER 5S CARTERET SHS SEARED, HY HS NC, od their rank and Gle went about carrying it. The break- 


clear-minded Boer, His type of politics looks tawdry along- 







ion get ' ° ; P up of the Interchurch left the Disciples in a position 
ay “a ae Oe a airerroman and practical humanity of the unlike that in which any other of the larger denomi- 
saiiael man from South Africa. As a result, at this writing there ntinees, Gaia teadhl, 

testers. pages. a nape fer ee earth, even in Ireland; for With their Men and Millions Movement launched six 
1ational oe saprewnn made it plain that they do not approve of years before the Interchurch, and completed a year before, 
| which - ewrerug- ar policy of the ees eee They are the Disciples denomination had been the pioneer among 
) tend tired of his playing politics with a tragedy which imperils (Cyrictian bodies in making a comprehensive and united 
nber of _ panne se only of the eae but of the world, and drive covering its entire field and seeking large sums of 
s. The poisons the springs of goodwill between English-speaking money for all its missionary, benevolent and educational 
> every aaa eo the larger icon, and his Jogo og interests. Their field had therefore been so recently 
> worth . —— is worth more to the world than a fleet of battle- gleaned of many millions that its soil, though inherently 
ght be. —? generous, could hardly be presumed upon to bring forth a 


The Gospel of 
the Braver Heart 


N most of us there is a certain self-distrust which makes 
us wonder what we should do in such emergencies as 


crop of gifts on a scale equal to the askings of the dencom- 
inations in the Interchurch. Yet they entered the move- 
ment in a spirit more ardent, less captious, more unsus- 
piciously cooperative than any other of the leading bodies, 
save, perhaps, the Congregationalists. 


ne a we can conceive. Ane it is one of the custnettins of psy- The Disciples were favorable to the most thoroughgoing 
ented chology to watch one’s own behavior in the midst of un- plans of unity. Their leadership was genuinely disappointed 
Christ. usual things to note what one will do, and judge if it 1s at the turn of events when the original idea of a common 
an a better than we had thought it might be. W ith something treasury was displaced, at the behest of certain denomi- 
ig him- of detgchment sensitive people observe their reactions to national judicatories, by the idea of each denomination 
; life and find themselves encouraged or depressed by their soliciting funds for its own sectarian treasury. 
pes Own (haeaaet. But usually they behave with greater poise Yet in the face of so recent a clean sweep of their own 
at you = courage than they anticipated. Therein, if they would constituency and in spite of much dissatisfaction with the 
ut profit by “the self-scrutiny, they discover unknown modified Interchurch scheme, the Disciples societies went 
ss aed springs of power within their souls, heartily and hopefully into the common enterprise. Their 
* om ik observes: “It is a commonplace that societies signed guarantors’ notes for $600,000. The Pres- 
t = , we cannot answer for ourselves before we have been tried. byterian and Congregational denominations signed for 
ninde But it is not so common a reflection, and surely more con- $1,000,000 and $300,000 respectively ; the Northern Bap- 
— 2 soling, that we usually find ourselves a great deal braver _ tists signed for $2,500,000, and the Methodists for $1,000,- 
re and better than we thought. I believe this is everyone’s 000. When the crash came and the banks were compelled 
Paget experience ; but an apprehension that they may belie them- to fall back upon the guarantors for every dollar that had 
-ddli selves in the future prevents mankind from trumpeting been underwritten, the other denominations paid more 
“ ~~ this cheerful sentiment abroad. I wish sincerely, for it promptly than the Disciples, leaving them conspicuous in 
ie would have saved me much trouble, there had been some _ their apparent failure to match their bond with its execu- 
sao one to put me in a good heart about life when I was tion. Why do not the Disciples come up like the rest 
, haath younger ; to tell me how dangers are most portentous on of the denominations / it was asked. 
shard a distant sight ; and how the good in a man’s spirit will . The answer is that the other bodies were in positions 
ty in not suffer itself to be overlaid, and rarely or never de- incomparably more favorable to the prompt and painless 
on serts him in the hour of need.” discharge of their obligation than that in which the Dis- 


in face 


It is a part of the gospel of confidence and courage— 
which is the essence of the message of Jesus—to expect 


ciples stood. The Methodists had an overflowing treasury 
as a result of its just completed Centenary Movement. 
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They wrote a check for their underwriting obligation. The 
Baptists raised nearly $60,000,000 by their Interchurch 
activity. It was easy for them to write a check for their 
underwritings. The Congregationalists raised a great fund 
of $30,000,000. They likewise wrote a check. The Pres- 
byterians had raised a great fund also, but decided against 
the use of any portion of it to pay Presbyterian under- 
writings. They organized a vigorous campaign through- 
out their denomination last December which resulted in 
the securing of only 40 per cent of the amount necessary, 
just as the Disciples first campaign launched at the same 
But 
the Presbyterians funded the remaining 60 per cent and 
pushed it forward to be absorbed in future budgets of the 
denomination. 


time for the same purpose fell far short of its goal. 


The Disciples had no fund upon which they could legiti- 
mately draw a check. Their missionary funds were al- 


ready appropriated—over-appropriated, indeed—and all 
their missionary work would seriously suffer if so large 
an amount were taken to pay the underwritings. Besides, 
one-half of the Disciples’ total portion had been under- 
written by the Educational Board, the youngest and least 
affluent of the circle of church societies. 
not have produced $10,000 of 
undertaken to force payment. 


societies to do? 


In fact it could 

assets if the banks had 
What were these Disciples 
The only thing they could do was to go 
direct to the people and the churches, lay their helpless 
case before them, and ask them to pay the debt as an affair 
of honor. It proved a big undertaking. It was necessary 
to bore through all that stratum of human nature wherein 
is lodged an instinctive aversion to paying for a “dead 
horse.” The denorinational conscience had to witinstand 
the most sordid and enticing solicitations from the reac- 
tionary opponents of the Interchurch, who put forward 
this piece of ethical casuistry: The boards did the signing 
of the guarantees; they acted upon their own counsel in 
doing so, and not upon any general authority—the Dis- 
ciples have no general body that could give such authority ; 
therefore the debt 


is no debt of honor for the churches 


of the denomination but for the boards; therefore why 
should the rest of us worry! 
this 


Not a few were deceived by 
irresponsible—and —incomprehensible—propaganda. 
But the conscience of the body as a whole was unper- 
turbed by it and the money was provided hy nearly 3000 
churches—a vast number as experienced denominational 
leaders will agree—as an act of moral integrity and of love. 

Here, then, would seem to come to an end the last 
named the Interchurch World 
Movement, which was the tragedy of an ideal inspired of 
God slain by the folly, the short vision and the sectarian- 


ism of men 


chapter of that tragedy 


Christian men. Yet the tragedy has served— 
as all tragedy does—to throw a great light upon the essen- 
tial nobility of some aspect of the scene in which it takes 
place. In this instance the unflinching integrity of Amer- 
ican Christianity at the point where its honor is invelved 
is made luminous. And, in common fairness, we believe 
that all denominations will wish to applaud the heroic, 
faithful and triumphant fashion in which the Disciples of 
Christ took the unstained banner of Protestantism, thrust 
into their 


unforeseen fate, and 


it, still unstained, at the crest of the hill. 


hand by an planted 
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Unescapable Questions 


HERE are many Chinese students in American edu- 

cational institutions, and it appears that several of 

these academic groups have been concerning them- 
selves with questions relating to the nature and value of 
religion, and the relation of Christianity to the faiths of the 
orient. Two such groups have sent out questionnaires to 
friends in the universities in which they are studying. 
One of these sets, as quoted by Dr. Clarence H. Hamilton 
in an article in the Journal of Religion, includes the 
following inquiries : 

Is religion necessary at all? Will not education and the 
general enlightenment of a community gradually eliminate 
religion from society? Can not the fine arts give to man sat- 
isfaction which religion is supposed to give? In what way, 
if at all, is the morality of a community dependent on re- 
ligion? 

Does China need Christianity? In what ways, if at all, are 
the native religions defective? Is Christianity in a position 
to supplement the native religions? What, in concrete, are 
some of the things which Christianity can do for the com- 
mon people of China? 

Is not Christianity retarding modern progress, especially 
progress in forming scientific habits in the solution of prob- 
lems, by asking men to accept such statements in the Bible 
as the story of creation, the virgin birth of Jesus, and such 
creedal doctrines as trinity, resurrection, etc. Are not such 
practices in Christian churches as public prayer, sacrament, 
and baptism reactionary from the point of view of a scien- 
tific ordering of life? 

In face of the persistent missionary movement in China 
what should the Chinese people do? How can the Chinese 
prevent the loss of elements in ‘Chinese civilization which, 
though “alien” to Christianity, seem desirable? How can the 
Chinese keep China free from those western denominational 
schisms which rose from historical reasons having little ap- 
plication to China? 


These are questions to attract the attention of all sin- 
cere students of religion, and to encourage those who are 
concerned for the Christianization of China. When groups 
of serious minded young people set their thought upon 
vreat themes of this order, there is sure to be a constructive 
issue to their thinking. Christianity has nothing more to 
ask than a searching inquiry into its message and ideals. 
To have been able to enlist the attention of these Chinese 
students in investigations as much worth while as these is 
a notable achievement. 

Some of the questions bear only upon the problem of 
China in facing the modern and the western world. It is 
natural that the friends of the venerable culture of that 
land should look with disquiet upon any tendency to sub- 
stitute the learning of another and very different people 
for its own ancient civilization. Not without care and 
critical inquiry ought this to be done. There are many 
Chinese of the first order of intelligence who have looked 
carefully into the nature of Christianity, and believe that 
ii is not only the faith that China needs, but the only 
religion that can offer the promise of sound morals and a 
truly scientific religious belief. It is for these younger 
Chinese in our institutions of learning to make the like 
inquiry, and to reach constructive conclusions for the 
guidance of the generation to which they belong. 
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But there are deeper questions raised in this question- 
naire. They relate to the nature of religion, and to the 
interpretation of Christianity. They are the sort of ques- 
tions which young people, particularly of the student class, 
are asking with deep concern in this generation. Perhaps 
the youthful mind, with its lack of historical perspective, 
i» little likely to possess the materials for sound judgment 
on these impressive themes. But it is certain to demand 
the right of questioning, and to form some sort of opinion 
on the facts at hand. 

\nd here is where the open mind and the generous 
t is essential in dealing with the questioner. People 
who are not quite sure of their ground, but are very much 
devoted to a conventional orthodoxy will proffer a dog- 
matic answer which leads no whither and shuts off further 
search for truth. Christianity has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain from the frank facing of the question 
as to whether religion is really necessary, or is to be 
regarded as a phase of culture which will be left behind 
in the progress of the race. 

In meeting the doubts and inquiries of the thoughtful 

of all lands, and particularly our own, one has to 
onfess that their understanding of Christianity has been 
mmensely hindered by small and superficial definitions of 
the religion of which Jesus Christ was the first interpreter. 
‘lhe relation of the Bible to Christianity has been clouded 
by impossible theories of a miraculous sort of inspiration 
inhering in the religious records of Hebrew prophets and 
Christian apostles. Subordinate events, if events at all, 
like the virgin birth of Jesus, the miraculous element in 
his life activity. the physical resurrection of the body, 
both of Jesus and of his followers, and the narratives of 
rimitive times, have been thrust into the foreground of 
cligious teaching, and miscalled “fundamentals.” Doc- 
trines like the trinity, the vicarious efficacy of the blood 
atonement, the redemptive virtues of a particular form of 
baptism and of a particular manner of administering the 
eucharist, have been set in a place of importance far out 
of proportion to any values which the attentive student 
religion can discover in them. And the great basic 

ts of the life and message of Jesus, his gospel of good 


‘| and hope for a social order wherein righteousness may 


1, have been obscured, 

\Vorst of all, the essential oneness and symmetry of 
e Christian movement have been made difficult of com- 
rehension by the survival of denominational variations 
which have ceased to have significance either for the inter- 
jretation and defense of neglected truth or for the in- 
crease of efficiency in Christian service. This is the out- 
standing difficulty confronted by students of religion in 
other lands, and by great numbers of purposeful young 
people in our own. They have the perfect right to ask, 
as they are doing with such insistence, whether the 
churches are making it easy or difficult for those who have 
the training and the outlook of modern life to find con- 
viction and happiness within the circle of the dogmas and 
the denominational devices of present-day Christianity. 

We believe that an increasing number of the Christian 
leaders of the day are meeting these tests of the younger 


generation, which is not at heart vicious or giddy, but im- 
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patient of evasion and compromise with fact. As for the 
rest, those who reduce Christianity to a creed, a ritual or 
an organization, they will go their way, and from the view 
of those who deal with reality they are already vanishing. 
They are fighting hopelessly and petulently against the 
spirit of the age, the spirit of progress, and the spirit of 
Jesus. 


vive is that portion which sets itself fearlessly to face the 


The portion of the church that can and will sur- 


facts of life, and to apply to them the enduring and ever- 
unfolding program of the Master of the ages. 


Sure Things 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE came unto me a man who inquired of me, 
For | 


should like to let thee in on the Ground Floor. 


saying, Hast thou a little money to invest? 


| have Inside Information upon a Sure Thing. 

And he told me of a Corporation whose stock was selling 
Very Low, because the Management were Bearing the 
Market that they might themselves buy a Controlling 
Interest in it; and how they intended to Bull the stock a 
little later, and make it Very Valuable, so that he who 
hought now would make a Nice Little Roll. 

And I said, If that be the little game of the Manage- 
ment, I will let them play it. I have long since ceased 
trying to beat men at their own game. For | have stood 
and watched the nimble Pea as it made its unobtrusive 
way from one Shell to another, and | have considered 
how many times I should have guessed wrong if I had 
guessed at all. 

And he said, Nay, this is no Shell-game, but a Sure 
Thing. 

And | said, There are several men Playing Croquet at 
the Poor House, and others who have Graduated from 
business and now are Pitching Horse Shoes at the County 
Farm, who owe their present relief from the presence 
of the Maddening Crowd to the generosity of friends who 
let them in on the Ground Floor of some Sure Thing. 

And I said, Listen to me, and understand my position, 
whether thou doest likewise or no. | do not Gamble. I 
do not Speculate. I deal with a very few Sure Things, 
and these are among them: 

A Dollar Containeth One Hundred Cents, and no More. 
It is easier to borrow an Hundred Dollars, than it is to 
pay back an Hundred and Six. The best way to get 
Money is to Earn it, and the best way to increase Money 
is to spend less than one earneth. 

And he said, Those are Old Fogy Rules, and they will 
never get thee far up the Ladder of Finance. 

And I said, Those rules and a few other Sure Things 
have kept me thus far with a safe distance between my door 
and the Wolf, and I have carfare and a meal ticket for 
some days in advance. 

And that will still be true of me when those who trust 
in the Inside Information concerning Sure Things are 
playing checkers somewhere in an Old Men’s Home for 
those who thhave Seen Better Days. 





Christians or Pharisees? 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


OW long ago is it that conversation was soothing 
H and gracious exercise? In these latter days, finger- 

bowl families, that would never dream of eating 
with their knives, breakfast with sworded tongues, slash- 
ing at one another. \Vhat wonder, when the father, a solid 
citizen, has voted for Harding; the mother, an incorrigible 
Wilsonian, for Cox; the son and daughter, scornful young 
collegians, for Debs; the maiden aunt for Watkins? You 
may fondly think yourself a liberal, but to your neighbor 
on the right you are a bigoted conservative, and to your 
wealthier neighbor on the left little paler than a red. Old 
friends, meeting after long absence, quarrel in ten min- 
utes. Under this pressure of incessant, heated argument, 
it must be a firm spirit indeed that does not, in those silences 
far beneath the passion of speech, make searching question 
of itself, striving to ascertain its own quality as affecting, 
if not determining; opinion, prejudice, judgment. 

For instance, I threw back indignant denial to a dear 
comrade in many labors who, when I refused to accept her 
roseate view of Lenin and his evangel, retorted sharply 
through the scandalized telephone: “If you had lived in 
the time of our Revolution, you would have been a Royal- 
ist.” But ever since I have been wondering if I would. 


THE HAUNTING DOUBT 


This is a minor trouble, for there were brave and hon- 
orable royalists in those difficult years leading up to 1776, 
but the haunting doubt which actually torments me and will 
not let me go is whether, had I been a Jew during the three 
years of Christ’s ministry, I would have stood with him 
against the pharisees or not. My aversion to the wildfire 
doctrines of the innumerous fierce agitators of today is em- 
barrassed by this lurking incertitude. From a distance of 
nearly two thousand years it is easy to condemn the com- 
placent self-righteousness, hypocrisy and cruel greed of the 
men who, in their own church and time, represented or- 
thodoxy and respectability. We accept without stir of pro- 
test familiar since childhood, hurled 
against them by the passionate young Nazarene, even by 
him whom we have been taught to think of as the gentle 
Jesus—lip-worshippers whose hearts are far from God; 


the denunciations, 


binders of heavy burdens for other men’s shoulders, bur- 
dens they themselves will not move a finger to lift ; ostenta- 
tious in their hollow piety; loving the uppermost rooms at 
feasts and the chief seats in the synagogues and obsequious 
greetings in the market-place; devouring widows’ houses 
and for a pretense making long prayers; fools and blind; 
rigorous in the petty externals of religion but omitting jus- 
tice, mercy and faith; making clean the outside of the cup 
and the platter that within are full ‘of extortion and 
excess; whited sepulchres; serpents; sons of hell. 

The pharisees exist for us only in Christ’s terrible por- 
trayal. And Christ is our accepted Master, whom the cen- 
turies have haloed and enthroned. He speaks with author- 
ity and we hear with reverence. But the bitter language 
of these foreign agitators, whose attacks are directed not 
against dead and gone pharisees, but against the capitalists 


of today, repels us as we listen. Yet our repulsion is dis- 
concerted by a misgiving that another voice may be speak- 
ing through those angry accents—another foreign voice, a 
Hebrew voice, the voice of an unschooled young working- 
man of Galilee, that heretic and radical whom we, though 
with differing interpretations of the term, acknowledge as 
the Son of God. 


SONS OF HELL 


What can be said of the pharisees? They were, in com- 
mon Hebrew estimation, the “best people.” By their name 
they were “separatists,” forming a select society of Jews 
gathered in “from every region under heaven.” They 
would “compass sea and land to make one proselyte.” They 
not only directed the temple service and all ritualistic ob- 
servances, but through the synagogues, which served the 
purposes of schools as well as of churches, they were in 
charge of education. They were high in favor with the 
common people, who took their side against the agnostic 
sadducees. Josephus, who studied into the tenets of phari- 
sees, sadducees and essenes before he chose his sect, joined 
the pharisees, whose faith and conduct he thus describes: 

“Now, for the pharisees, they live meanly, and despise 
delicacies in diet, and they follow the rule of reason; what 
that prescribes for them, they'do ; and they think they ought 
earnestly to strive to put reason’s dictates into practice. 
They also pay a respect to such as are in years. ‘ 
They believe that souls have an immortal vigor in them, 
and that under the earth there will be rewards or punish- 
ments, according as they have lived virtuously or viciously 
in this life; and that the latter are to be detained in an ever- 
lasting prison, but that the former shall have power to re- 
vive and live again. On account of these doctrines they 
are able greatly to persuade the body of the people, and 
whatsoever the people do in divine worship, prayers and 
sacrifices, they do according to the pharisees’ direction; 
insomuch that the cities give great attestation to the phari- 
sees on account of their entirely virtuous conduct, both in 
the actions of their lives and also their public teachings.” 

We are on our guard, reading this, against the partiality 
of a pharisee for his own sect, but Josephus, who briefly 
describes the sadducees as denying God and immortality, 
observing religious ceremonial only so far as compelled by 
law, disputatious, and so unpopular as to be obliged, when 
made magistrates, to put on the guise of pharisees “because 
the multitude would not otherwise bear them,” gives a 
glowing account of the essenes, those monastic mystics who 
lived in socialistic communities, “having all things in com- 
mon, so that a rich man enjoys no more of his own wealth 
than he who hath nothing at all.” 


AGREEMENT WITH JESUS 


The theology of the pharisees, as distinguished from that 
of the sadducees, was the theology taught by Christ. It 
was not to the creed of the pharisees that he took excep- 
tion. The most direct doctrinal discussion that the gospels 
record is that held by him with the sadducees “touching 
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the resurrection of the dead.” Against these worldly scep- 
tics Christ maintained the existence of a living God who is 
the God of ever-living souls, while striving to purify their 
clouded earthly conception of immortality. “In the resur- 
rection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels of God in heaven.” Christ and his 
strange forerunner, hermit of the desert, had no sympathy 
with the sadducees as such. Sadducees as well as pharisees 
had quailed before the stern greeting of the Baptist by the 
Jordan, wild figure in girdled raiment of woven camel’s 
hair: “O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits 
meet for repentence.” Sadducees as well as pharisees 
tempted Christ with questions, seeking to “ensnare him in 
his talk, asking that he “show them a sign from heaven,” 
yet it was mainly against the pharisees, whose supernatural 
holdings were essentially his own, that the young reform- 
er’s anger burned. Sometimes he coupled them, as when 
he warned his disciples to “beware of the leaven of the 
pharisees and sadducees,” by which those literal puzzle- 
heads were slow to understand that he “bade them not be- 
ware of the leaven of bread, but of the teaching of the 
pharisees and sadducees.” Far oftener Christ coupled the 
pharisees with the scribes, terms that were often identical, 
for the scribes, the lawyers of the day, casuistical interpret- 
ers of the code of Moses, would naturally belong, the more 
eminent of them, to the sect of pharisees. 


WHEN HE SPEAKS OF SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 


As two classes, Christ distinguishes them in function, the 
scribes as teachers of the holy law, the pharisees as its 
guardians and exemplars. Even as the scribes, substituting 
quiddities and sophistries for the effort to know and reveal 
the truth, had “taken away the key of knowledge,” enter- 
ing not in themselves and hindering those that would enter 
in, so the pharisees had “shut the kingdom of heaven 
against men, for ye enter not in yourselves, neither suffer 
ye them that are entering in to enter.” When the pharisees 
heard that this disconcerting street-preacher had silenced 
the sadducees on the question of the resurrection, it was 
“one of them, a lawyer,” who renewed the effort to trip 
him in the apparently respectful query: “Master, which is 
the great commandment in the law?” We are almost 
grateful to this treacherous inquirer, for his asking brought 
forth for answer that crystal declaration of “pure religion 
and undefiled,” the very quintessence of Christianity, 
though in truth the two commandments were both embed- 
ded, like jewels, in the matrix of the Mosaic law: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it—Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 


“IF I HAD BEEN THERE” 


Again I wonder, with an aching soul, whether, had I 
been in that multitude that stood “astonished at his doc- 
trine,” had I heard those divine words ring out, I would 
have sided with the Galilean vagabond or with the glower- 
ing pharisees. 
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If then, Christ held and taught those beliefs, in God and 
immortality, in moral responsibility, in the distinction be- 
tween the virtuous and the vicious after death, which the 
pharisees themselves maintained, if his condemnation was 
not directed against their fundamental articles of faith, 
was it for their ritualism that he denounced them? Did he 
despise the careful decorum of the temple service, or the 
many rules mainly of hygienic intention, rules relating to 
bodily cleanliness, to wholesomeness of food, that governed 
Jewish life? No answer could be more emphatic than the 
answer that he gave standing on the mount of the beati- 
tudes, blue iris and scarlet anemones brushing his sandalled 
feet as his gaze ran from the long range of Mount Carmel 
on the west to the harp-shaped Sea of Galilee below him 
on the east and rested on the eager faces of the multitude 
gathered about him in the grassy summit hollow of that 
green Sinai of the new commandments: “Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law or the prophets; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever 
therefore shall break one of these least commandments, 
and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven ; but whosoever shall do and teach them, 
the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 
For I say unto you, that except your righteousness exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall in 
no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


“THEY SAY AND DO NOT” 


From childhood Jesus had loved the Temple, “my 
Father’s house.” Submitting to be baptized of John, he 
said: “It becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” The 
leper whom Christ’s compassionate touch had healed was 
bidden “show thyself to the priest, and offer for thy cleans- 
ing those things which Moses commanded.” Both to the 
multitude and to his disciples Christ declared: “The 
scribes and the pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all therefore 
whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do.”— 
but take note, he added, that the pharisees do not do these 
things themselves. Christ bade his hearers follow the 
precepts of the pharisees, not their example. “Do not ye 
after their works, for they say and do not.” It was not 
ritualism that Christ opposed, but the supremacy of ritual- 
ism over righteousness. “These ye ought to have done, 
and not to have left the other undone.” The religion of 
the pharisees, “blind guides, who strain out the gnat and 
swallow the camel,” fell short not only in its failure to 
embody itself in conduct, but especially in its substitution 
of letter for spirit. They were formalists, who “made the 
word of God of no effect by their traditions.” Christ de- 
spised, as all generous young souls despise, the empty show, 
the pompous parade of piety, and hardly less than its pre- 
tense, he scorned its all-absorbing punctilio, its solemn at- 
tention to trifles. Such religion, his burning words avowed, 
made the gift greater than “the altar that sanctifieth the 
gift” ; the gold of the temple more sacred than “the temple 
that sanctifieth the gold,” more sacred even than “him that 
dwelleth therein.” 

Christ disliked the very look of the pharisees,—the broad 
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phylacteries on their foreheads, their long robes and wide 
blue fringes. 1 am not sure that he did not enjoy shocking 
them, startling them out of their set proprieties. We are 
told of one occasion, when, dining with a pharisee, he re- 
frained from conforming to the custom on which he knew 
that his host would lay exaggerated stress and sat down to 
meat without the customary ablutions. To the offended 
glance of the pharisees he replied that outer cleanliness was 
as nothing compared with inner purity, that self-sacrifice 
was a better cleanser than water. “Give alms of such 
things as ye have; and, behold, all things are clean unto 
you.” In like fashion he challenged their levitical distinc- 
tions between clean and unclean food. “Not that which 
goeth into the mouth defileth a man; but that which cometh 
out of the mouth, this defileth a man.” That saying so dis- 
pleased the pharisees that the disciples hastened to tell 
Jesus, but he was not perturbed. “Let them alone; they be 
blind leaders of the blind.” So blind, indeed, were the 
disciples themselves that the Master had minutely to ex- 
plain to them that he was speaking not of physiological 
processes but of moral. 


MISINTERPRETING CHRIST 


How persistently the Christian church, on its journey 
down the ages, has misinterpreted its Lord! What has the 
wandering mystic of Syria to do with splendid basilicas, 
elaborate ceremonials, altar vestments stiff with gold em- 
broidery, costly shrines and starving childhood? How 
hideous that the name of one so tender with tired, fright- 
ened women and with the clinging brown babies of Pales- 
tine, lover of the birds of the air and the foxes of the field, 
should have been invoked for fiery persecutions and furi- 
And have we changed all that? Would 
Christ find no pharisees in the front pews of our churches 
Where would he look for his saints? Would his 
deep distrust of wealth appear again? Would he measure 
the growth of Christianity through these nineteen cen- 
turies by his old, beautiful, bewildering standards: ‘“Re- 
sist not evil” ; “Love your enemies” ; “Give to him that ask- 
eth thee”; ‘Take no thought for the morrow” ; “Be ye per- 
fect?” 
spirit” and “exceedingly sorrowful?” 


ous polemics! 


today ? 


“sore amazed,” “troubled in 
Yet I think | would 
still be patient with the long blindness of his church, re- 
membering that his first chosen disciples, even the nearest 


would he turn away 


and dearest of them, so little apprehended his spirit that, 
on his last journey to Jerusalem, James and John, impetu- 
ous Sons of Thunder, besought him to call down fire from 
heaven to consume a Samaritan village which had refused 
him shelter. 

Was not Christ the Pitiful, the Christ who yearned over 
Jerusalem, perhaps a little hard upon the pharisees? Is it 
strange that they should have been scandalized to hear a 
dusty wayfarer arrogate to himself not only the cure of 
“Who,” they rea- 
soned in their hearts, “can forgive sins but one, even God?” 
His very townsfolk, though they wondered, as they listened 


diseases but the forgiveness of sins? 


to him in the synagogue, “at the words of grace which pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth,” were so enraged at his prepos- 
terous claims—“Is not this Joseph’s son?” “Is not this 


the carpenter ?”—that they set upon him to mob him,—to 
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hurl him over the precipice on which Nazareth is built, 
What would I have thought of Christ, I wonder and still 
wonder, if I had heard those respectable people of Jeru- 
salem talking of him,—dangerous demagogue stirring up 
the ignorant multitude, preacher of maddest profanities, 
unlettered leader of a group of ill-bred Jews, fishermen 
and the like, who “wash not their hands when they eat 
bread” and, journeying on the Sabbath through the corn 
fields, are so lawless—and so hungry—as “to pluck ears 
of corn and to eat, rubbing them in their hands.” 


A VAGRANT REVIVALIST 


| can almost hear the talk buzzing about me now. “Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” “Out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet.” “He eateth and drinketh with publi- 
cans and sinners.” ‘‘A gluttonous man and a winebibber.” 
One tells how this vagrant revivalist not only heals the 
sick upon the Sabbath but defends his action by imper- 
tinent comparison with a man’s pulling his ox out of the 
ditch or, even worse, by the blasphemy that he is only fol- 
lowing the example of God his Father, who works all the 
days of the week. A sly-faced rabbi boasts of the keen- 
ness with which he had watched this probably low-lived 
fellow, a guest at meat in his own house, to see if he knew 
that the intruding woman who “wet his feet with her tears, 
and wiped them with the hair of her head, and kissed his 
feet, and anointed them with the ointment” was “a sinner.” 
Another, from Jericho, tells how Jesus lodged there for a 
night with that notorious tax-collector and _ blackmailer 
Zacchaeus, while another whispers, with a certain relish, 
that this upstart had insulted “the chief priests and elders 
of the people” by the astounding utterance: “Verily I say 
unto you, that the publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of heaven before you.” 

Almost I dare to hope that by this time I should have 
realized and resented an undertone of malice in the gossip, 

to hope that I might have listened with sympathy, even 
though with incredulity, to the young Galilean, had | 
chanced upon him, weary and wayworn, in the midst of a 
critical group baiting him with questions. “Why do John’s 
disciples and the disciples of the pharisees fast often and 
make supplications, but thy disciples fast not?” His an- 
swers, keen though gently urged, would silence but not 
convince them, for they did not mean to be convinced. 
That stubborn hostility hurt him, as “they held their 
peace,” and he “looked round about on them with anger, 
being grieved at the hardening of their heart.” 


PHARISEES AND PHARISEES 


Did Christ, in his wrath against the hypocrites, forget 
that many a pharisee was “righteous and devout, looking 
for the consolation of Israel”? Gamaliel, the teacher of 
Saul of Tarsus, himself “a pharisee, the son of a pharisee,” 

was eminent in the sect, “a doctor of the law, had in 
honor among all the people,” holding back the sanhedrim 
from killing Peter and the other apostles “lest haply ye be 
found even to be fighting against God.” “A man of the 
pharisees,” ‘‘a ruler of the Jews,” “a master of Israel” was 
Nicodemus, who “came to Jesus by night” and marveled to 
be told that a man must be born again, born of the Spirit, 
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to enter into the kingdom of God. To that seeking phari- 
see, timid though he was, Christ opened with all gentleness 
his deepest and divinest truths. Later on, Christ’s enemies 
were in conclave and, in rebuke of the officers who, having 
failed to arrest the Prophet, had given for their excuse: 
“Never man spake like this man,” they sharply asked, as if 
the very question were a crushing argument: “Have any 
of the rulers or of the pharisees believed on him?” Nico- 
demus dared not say that there was one—a chance for 
deathless glory lost—but did attempt a protest against 
hasty action, drawing down on himself the quick suspicion: 
“Art thou also of Galilee?” He had gained in courage 
when, after the crucifixion, he came with myrrh and aloes 
and helped Joseph of Arimathea wind the martyred body 
in fair linen and lay it in the garden tomb. 

Upon the people Christ ever “had compassion,” though 
to teach them spiritual wisdom was like teaching a stone 
to blossom. They wanted a giver of material blessings, a 
leader of revolt against the Roman rule, a king of the Jews. 
“Master, speak to my brother that he divide the inheritance 
with me.” James and John pleaded for thrones on his 
right hand and on his left in the new kingdom. The Sam- 
aritan woman, tired with trudging to the well over rugged 
mountain paths, stared at him wistfully with her pagan 
eyes as he told her of the living water, and begged: “Sir, 
give me this water, that I thirst not, neither come all the 
way hither to draw.” But the pharisees, students and 
teachers of religion, might have understood him if they 
would. “Are we also blind? Jesus said unto them, If ye 
were blind, ye would have no sin; but now we say, We see: 
your sin remaineth.” 


THE PHARISEE IN US 


How may I rid myself of the pharisee in me? Not Nico- 
demus nor Gamaliel can reconcile me to that fellowship. 
In these sorely troubled times, with our own bewildered 
country hesitating at the parting of the ways, clear think- 
ing, unclouded by prejudice, is the supreme necessity. New 
gospels, running all the way from pacifism to anarchy, are 
proclaimed in noisy and discordant chorus. Impartial 
hearing and a generous attitude are due to their apostles, 
yet not all these quarrelling apostles can be right. Christ 
bade his followers be on their guard. “For there shall 
arise false Christs and false prophets.” Not all popular 
leaders are good shepherds; some are thieves and robbers, 
that come to steal and to kill and to destroy. It is no valid 
claim on our allegiance that a man has been persecuted. 
Has he been persecuted “for righteousness’ sake”? In 

ullions of American homes today discussion focuses, in 

uch the old terms, on one or another suddenly arisen agi- 
ator. “Some said, He is a good man; others said, Not 
0, but he leadeth the multitudes astray.” Not all false 
rophets are “ravening wolves.” Some are sheep within 
BS well as wifhout. Our modern wilderness is full of reeds 
‘shaken with the wind.” In this jungle of new faiths, 
what are the tests whereby we may distinguish the Divine 
tom the Satanic? “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
ut until the fruits have ripened, what of the birds “lodged 


n the branches thereof”? Are the beatitudes singing 
here ? 
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If 1 am to drive out from my heart this demon of a 
pharisee, | must keep my eyes forward, cherish my faith 
in human progress and reverence the vision of youth. Not 
that youth is always wise and gracious! Green apples may 
be hard and tart, but in them is the hope of harvest. The 
past, precious as its heroisms and achievements are, must 
not hamper the forward-pressing feet of Time. To filch 
a shining sentence from Vachel Lindsay’s “Golden Book 
of Springfield,” let us “remember that every yesterday is 
but a box of costly spikenard to be broken on the feet 
of holy tomorrow.” 

Irreparable was the loss of those old pharisees, “who 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and set all 
others at nought,” in that Christ was with them and they 
knew him not. The grace of God was upon him; the 
spirit of God was in him. “Unspotted from the world,” 
he tested religion by its kernel of rectitude and mercy, not 
by its husk of form; he was the Spirit of Love made man- 
fest, and of the pharisees he was rejected and despised. 
“Every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; but 
the blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven.” 
Do we know Christ today? Is it he who comes “to cast 
fire on the earth”? Still he is “set for the falling and the 
rising of many in Israel; and for a sign which is spoken 
against ; yea, and a sword shall pierce through thine own 
soul ; that thoughts out of many hearts may be revealed.” 










































They Know Not 


HO never has beheld the fields grow green 
From behind prison bars, 
Nor from a narrow cell at twilight seen 
The dear forbidden stars 
Glisten above the shadow of a wall 
Where Death stands guard, 
Nor ever heard the dreadful hammers fall 
On a new scaffold-board- 


Who never has from joy been shut away, 
By the proud world forgot, 
And waited, hour by hour, and day by day, 
With human souls that rot 
Under the lash of heartless tyranny 
Where Life has nought to give 
Save tears—he knows not what it means to die— 
Nor what it means to live! 


Brent Dow ALLISON. 
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New Occasions—New Duties 


By Ernest Bourner Allen 


present conditions in the spirit of Jeremiah or Cas- 

sandra. I do not believe God has forgotten or forsaken 
or feebly relinquished his world. I do not suppose he has 
voluntarily turned it over to the bolshevists, the capitalists, 
the scientists, the Republican party, the Maygr of Chicago, 
“the world’s greatest newspaper,” or the devil! I know too 
that the public, including the church, is weary of being put 
under the microscope, labelled Sodom or Gomorrah, and 
consigned to the shelves alloted to ruins in the world’s mu- 
seum of erstwhile great civilization! My friend, Dr. Doug- 
las of Ann Arbor, says the “public is weary of being 
He says, “The word ‘problem’ is collar-galled 
I think so, too, but despite its more than 
400,000 words the latest dictionary does not offer much 
choice in describing the conditions for which the word 
“problem” stands. But my friend is eternally right when 
he says we need more of the magnanimous sympathy of him 
who regarded his public as sheep without a shepherd! 

As an antidote to gloominess perhaps we need a reminder 
of the sermon John Wesley preached from the old text in 
Ecclesiastes: “Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? For thou dost not in- 
quire wisely concerning this.” We should scarcely expect 
an optimistic sermon from that text in a time which we 
have been told was one of the darkest in England’s history. 
Every sixth house in London was a gin-house. In no other 


[ AM a Christian optimist. I do not propose to survey 


pounded.” 
from overwork.” 


times could Hogarth the artist have found material for his 
picture, “Gin Lane,” with its woeful sign, “Here you may 
get drunk for a penny—dead drunk for twopence. Straw 
provided.” In Wesley's time the colliers of England were 
slaves. There were 223 offences for which a man could 
be hanged. A little girl of eight broke a window, stole two 
pennyworth of sweets and was sentenced to be hanged. 
Lecky tells us that every week a wagonload of children 
from six to eight years of age was sent from London work- 
houses to toil in the Lancashire cotton factories from five 
in the morning until eight at night. All the coal of the 
country was brought up on ladders by women, commonly 
stripped to the waist, with baskets of coal on their backs. 
God was a terror and not a Father. Another historian 
writes as follows: 


As soon as the battle of Waterloo was fairly fought and 
Napoleon put away to St. Helena, professors, historians, poli- 
tical students and journalists all began with one accord to 
prophesy the downfall of Great Britain. Everything conspired 
to hasten this end. The parallel of Carthage—England has 
always been set up as a second Carthage—was freely exhibited. 
There was the dreadful dead weight of Ireland, with its incur- 
able poverty and discontent; the approaching decay of trade; 
the enormous weight of the national debt; the factories werc 
choked with excessive production; poverty stalked through the 
country; the towns were filled with ruined women; the streets 
were cumbered with drunken men; the children were growing 
up in ignorance and neglect. What could follow but ruin 
—swift and hopeless ruin? 


If John Wesley could preach hopefully in those days, let 


us think of the progress the world has made since his time 
and believe that better days are not only with us but still 


ahead. H. G. Wells believes we are making progress and 
that the best is yet to be. Probably we are too close to our 
own problems to measure them sanely or fairly. If we 
point out many of the hardships today, we may shrug our 
shoulders like the French peasant and say: “C'est la 
guerre.” John Spargo is right when he affirms that “the 
aftermath of the war is a spiritual cataclysm such as civil- 
ized mankind has never known before.” Dr. Atkinson, who 
has just returned from four months’ survey of conditions 
in Europe, says he hears repeatedly a new reason for pres- 
ent poverty, suffering and unrest: “C’est la paix.” We 
must agree with Walt Whitman’s challenging words: 


Wert capable of war—its tugs and trials? 
Be capable of peace—its trials; 
For the tug and moral strain of nations 
Come at last in peace—not war. 


I. 


The Christian statesman takes account of the recipro- 
cal relation between religious interest and better conditions. 
The former profoundly affects the latter. Who has made 
a more scientific study of this relationship than Mr. Bab- 
Read this statement in his recent book on “Funda- 
mentals of Prosperity :” 


son? 


We study the trend of religious interest as closely as we 
do the conditions of the banks or the supply of and demand for 
commodities. Statistics of church membership form one of 
the best barometers of business conditions. We have these 
figures charted back for the past fifty years. Whenever this 
line of religious interest turns downward and reaches a low 
level, history shows that it is time to prepare for a reaction 
and depression in business conditions. Every great panic we 
have ever had has been foreshadowed by a general decline in 
observance of religious principles. On the other hand, when 
the line of religious interest begins to climb and the nation 
turns again to the simple mode of living laid down in the Bible, 
then it is time to make ready for a period of business pros- 
perity. , 

Today the tide is turning. The trend is upward. There 
were twenty-five thousand people who joined the Protestant 
churches in the Chicago area at Easter time. Similar re- 
sults are reported all over the country. Who ever knew 4 
day when there was so much expected of the church, when 
so many leaders and organizations turned to it for help? 
Parish ministers may make their just declarations of in- 
dependence and affirm that there are so many calls upon 
them to present special themes in the pulpit that the fun- 
damental routine work is in danger of neglect. Yet it isa 
good sign of the times. The word of the church counts 
People are eager to secure its approval and support. It 
would be a tragic failure on the part of the church if it 
failed to exert every ounce of its influence in the present 
circumstances. It is a time for the church to review the 
pages of history, survey widely and analyze constantly pres 
ent conditions, and then speak out! What principles has the 
church to emphasize? What shall it say upon the thre 
greatest problems of our day: the relation of the variow! 
races, the universal industrial unrest, and our internationa 
obligations ? 
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II. 


Race prejudice is as old as history. Each generation has 
been called to face and conquer it. The Jew hated the Gen- 
tile, the Greek looked down on the barbarian and the 
Roman disdained all the rest of the world. Your race and 
mine and every other have had their supercilious attitude 
toward other races. In the christian conception of human 
relationships there is no superman governing all others. 
Every race is recognized as having a contribution to make 
to the welfare of all others. There has been some ill-ad- 
vised hatred aroused in recent days against the Jew. He 
has suffered his pogroms often since the dawn of history. 
In America he has faced less of physical danger, although 
more or less good-naturedly nicknamed and mistreated 
here. Our greatest challenge in America today is to elimi- 
nate race prejudice in the case of the black man. The time 
has come when we must think of the Negro as a national 
asset. He was distinctly so in the work of the war. He 
came north to meet a marked labor shortage. He now num- 
bers one-seventh of the working forces of the United 
States. In 1910 eighty-seven out of every one hundred 
Negroes of ten years of age and over were wage earners. 
He speaks the English language. . By and large he does it 
almost as well as the illiterate of the white race. He does 
not need to be Americanized. Slave or free he has always 
been a patriot. He came to this country one year before 
the Pilgrim fathers and mothers. Yet no genealogical so- 
ciety keeps a record of his ancestry, no historical society 
preserves the furniture he brought with him in his May- 
flower! Whips and chains are not pleasant to look at! He 
has been long years a slave and is still having a hard time. 
He is more than an economic asset. He is a part of the 
very life of the republic. 

Brave endeavors are being made to change America’s 
treatment of the Negro for the better. Governor Hugh M. 
Dorsey of Georgia has rendered conspicuous and cour- 
ageous service in calling attention to conditions in his own 
state. He lists one hundred and thirty-five examples of al- 
leged mistreatment of Negroes in Georgia in the last two 
years. In only two of these cases is the “usual crime” 
against white women involved. He frankly declares that 
“if the conditions indicated by these charges should con- 
tinue, both God and man would justly condemn Georgia 
more severely than man and God have condemned Belgium 
and Leopold for the Congo atrocities. But worse than that 
condemnation would be the destruction of our civilization 
by the continued toleration of such cruelties in Georgia.” 
His remedies are four: (1) publicity; (2) “an organized 
campaign by the churches to place in every section of 
Georgia a sufficient number of Sunday schools and church- 
es where, in their separate places of worship, the young and 
old of both races will learn from suitable teachers the goss 
pel of justice, mercy and mutual forbearance for all” ; (the 
italics are my own); (3) compulsory education for both 
races; (4) the organization of committees on race relations 
to confer together and act as may be wise concerning mat- 
ters vital to the welfare of both races. 

The other day Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
spoke at a mass meeting of colored people in Chicago. He 
declared truly that “race prejudice is coming north of 
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Mason and Dixon’s line.” Lynchings no longer occur in 
the south alone, no longer is the black man a southern prob- 
lem only. The only solution he offered was political action. 
He declared that the British Empire sooner or later is going 
to fall into the hands of the laboring classes, and that it will 
be so here. Therefore, the twelve million Negroes of the 
United States must organize and vote together to get what 
they want. Today the Negro is discriminated against in 
the majority of hospitals. No matter bow critically ill he 
may be, he cannot get the same treatment as that accorded 
the white man. He cannot purchase desirable seats in many 
theatres. He is shut out from the majority of hotels and 
there are famous Christian schools in the United States 
which do not advise him to make application for entrance! 
One of his leaders in a letter to President Harding says: 

“We want the right to vote. 

We want to travel without insult. 

We want lynching and mob law quelled forever. 

The first and fundamental and inescapable problem of 
American democracy is justice to the American Negro.” 

The time has come for our churches to speak out. Sixty- 
seven years ago there was only one church in Illinois which 
dared to risk public opinion by giving an invitation to Abra- 
ham Lincoln to speak against human slavery. The social 
interpretation of the gospel of Jesus Christ includes the ap- 
plication of his teaching not only to industry but to racial 
problems. There is no other solution than by impregnating 
the hearts of men with his spirit of brotherliness toward all 
other men in the world, particularly toward black men in 
America. Education alone will never solve the problem, 
particularly that type which assumes that the Negroes are 
forever to be “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” Yet 
education will help and the churches have inspired and fur- 
nished more education for the black race than any other 
agency, whether governmental, personal or economic. We 
shall continue to have our riots in our Chicagos and in our 
Tulsas, until both races are dominated by the spirit of 
Christian brotherliness, patience and helpfulness. 


ITI. 

Fermenting processes continue in industry the world 
over. It has been so for the past one hundred years and 
probably will continue in the years to come. The present 
attitude of certain leaders of capital and labor is undoubted- 
ly that of war and not brotherhood. There are encourag- 
ing individual and local exceptions, and the spirit of hatred 
and suspicion must be displaced by the determination to 
grant justice and to show friendliness. It is hatred and 
the war spirit which create the radical in the ranks of both 
capital and labor. One cantankerous employer, however 
just and great may be his provocation, can create a great 
many anarchists or rabid socialists. The result is the or- 
ganization of groups like the Industrial Workers of the 
World who teach their children to learn by heart these 
words from the preamble of their national constitution: 

The working class and the employing class have nothing in 
common. Between these two classes a struggle must go on 
until the workers of the world organize as a class, take posses- 


sion of the earth and the machinery of production, and abolish 
the wage system. 


War everywhere always proceeds on the hypothesis that 
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it is fair to do anything you wish if only you win. Vincent 
St. John says in his history of the structure and methods 
of the I. W. W.: 


As a revolutionary organization the Industrial Workers of 
the World aim to use any and all tactics that will get the 
results sought with the least expenditure of time and energy. 
The question of right and wrong does not concern us. No 
terms made with an employer are final. 


We shall never get anywhere on the basis of such im- 
moral principles, Questions of right and wrong do certainly 
concern labor and capital alike. In some way or other, we 
must replace the spirit and terminology of war with the 
spirit and terminology of Christian relationships. Until we 
can do that, there will be no peace, no permanent progress, 
no prosperity for all. The church has a final and authori- 
tative word to speak to both belligerents at this point. It 
does not need to understand or pass upon all details in order 
to speak with authority. 


IV. 


The mind of America fs not yet clearly expressed with 
reference to our international obligations. About opportu- 
nities for trade, we are more certain. Delegations and com- 
missions of business men are going from all our great cities 
to open up or strengthen business relationships with the 


whole world. No clear word comes to us from our Presi- 
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dent, although he seems to be feeling after the right state. 
ment to fit the international situation. Our Ambassador to 
England in his first address says that we sent our young 
soldiers across the seas “solely to save the United States of 
America and most reluctantly and laggardly at that.” Sharp 
expressions of disproval of this statement have come from 
many quarters. It is said the Gaelic term, Sinn Fein, means 
“Ourselves Alone.” This motto is the symbol under which 
the Irish war is being carried on. We are now told that 
American opinion desires us to adopt an analogous motto, 
“America Alone.” It is said that we can have no possible 
interest in Europe except as concerns our own welfare. 

Christian principles compel us to deny this total repudia- 
tion of our responsibility. We went into the war for some- 
thing more than to save ourselves. Great principles of gov- 
ernment and of justice were at stake which we could not do 
less than defend with our lives. We shall not repudiate 
the responsibility which the strong bear to the weak, which 
democratic nations like our own bear to those who are seek- 
ing democracy through self-determination and sacrifice. We 
believe that God made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth and that it is appointed to us to live together in peace 
and mutual helpfulness. We are under divine constraint 
to help our brothers everywhere so that they may secure 
for themselves the same liberty which we sought and now 
enjoy. 


Black versus White 


the morning paper that a thousand people, 

black and white, had been killed in a race riot somewhere 
in the United States,” said one of the leading churchmen of Ar- 
kansas to the writer a few days ago. This man is one of the lead- 
ers in the south, an editor and one whom the governor calls into 
consultation often on racial matters. Recent trips in the south 
and interviews with men from every state—men who are without 
exception leaders in their local communities—expressed agreement 
with his ominous forecast. When asked if the condition of peril 
obtained in the south only or followed the Negro migration north, 
the universal reply was that, to their mind, it was true wherever 
whites and blacks met and dwelt together in large numbers. When 
we look back over race riots of recent years, we only need to re- 
call that Chicago, East St. Louis and Springfield are in the north, 
that Cairo is in a northern state though at its southern extremity 
and that Tulsa is western and northern much more than southern. 


read in 


6 3 not be surprised to awaken any morning and 


In other words, the Negro question is not any longer a southern 
question but a nation-wide racial question. 

The Negro is migrating north in large numbers. He is leaving 
the country and small town in the south and moving into the 
cities in the north. The race riot is made more probable by the 
aggregation of large numbers of blacks in cities where there are 
large numbers of low class whites. The northerner quickly de- 
velops all the racial antipathy of his southern brother, without ac- 
quiring the personal affection for many colored folk that every 
high class southern man feels. The black man is kept out of the 
labor union in most cases, and is not accorded the opportunities 
to become a skilled worker as in the south, and he is crowded into 
close living quarters in an effort to save the real estate values 
which are of course depreciated by his coming into a community. 

. * > 
The Inflamed 
Siwation Today 

The Tulsa riot illustrated the inflamed situation that exists to- 

day. A Negro bootblack steps on the foot of a hysterical white 


elevator girl; she screams that he is attacking her; he runs in fear, 
is captured and jailed. The low class whites begin to talk lynch 
law; certain Negroes, disciples of the Du Bois theory that their 
only way to justice is through blood, go to the jail and offer their 
arms to protect him; the sheriff sends them away with a promise 
to call upon them if needed. Late in the evening a crowd of 
whites gather béfore the jail and the news spreads in the colored 
quarter that a lynching bee is preparing. A group of armed Ne- 
groes assemble and as the sheriff is persuading them to retire a 
white bystander attempts to disarm one of them, a shot is fired 
and the battle is on—ten whites and two colored men are killed. 
The blacks are driven back into “Little Africa,” machine guns, 
inflammables and aeroplanes are brought into play and the end is 
that the Negro quarter is burned, scores of colored people are 
killed, many of them, the best of the race, are assassinated in cold 
blood, and the toll of whites is at least a score. 

An analysis of the situation seems to show that the causes lie 
in a mass of blacks close up to a mass of low whites, a city govern- 
ment of the corrupt kind that is found in a boom town, a group 
of Negroes imbued with the idea that the carrying of firearms 
constitute the best means of self-protection and justice, and a group 
of whites who believe the ‘niggers’ should be shown their place.” 
The plot is all laid. It needs only a hysterical girl, to say nothing 
of a real crime to furnish the match to start the powder train. It 
was not a crime, let alone the “usual crime” that caused the 
trouble; it was a critical situation that exists just beneath the sur- 
face wherever blacks and low-brow whites live together. 


_— 


Negro Progress and 
Racial Friction 

What can the outcome be where two races so antipathetic 
anthropologically as white and black live in intermingling rela- 
tions? Can it be true that the so-called inferior, that is the less 
advanced race, must always live subservient to the more ad- 
vanced? Is the way out through illiteracy and incompetence for 
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the black and complete command of black destiny by the white, 
with a consequent never-ending recurrence of animal-like crime 
wherever the suppressed race exists? If these questions point the 
way to the only solution of the race question, then neither our 
theories of democracy nor the ideals of Christianity are available. 

There are those who find abundant evidence that Negro educa- 
tion is the cause of the critical present situation. Education brings 
self-respect and a demand for justice; it breeds a race respect 
that rebels at the assumption of superiority and is irritated by its 
application. In involves also a strain of half-matured dignity 
and presumption of equality that does not comprehend itself and 
leads to ways that exasperate the other race with its settled as- 
sumptions of superiority. 

The war has not only left all situations involving friction afd 
prejudice in an inflamed condition, but it has given the Negro a 
stimulus that prompts much of the present trouble. He thinks he 
did his duty for democracy and should have his rights under dem- 
ocracy. The teachings of the Du Bois school that Negro rights 
will be won only by Negro blood, are given open ground for fructi- 
fication. That there are many grounds for serious complaint cannot 
be disputed. The Jim Crow car and the Negro school are as a 
rule not so good as those for whites. There are many circumscrib- 
ing lines drawn by custom and prejudice around the colored work- 
ingman’s opportunity. Even the labor unions deny him economic 
rights ofttimes, and he is increasingly used as a “scab” and strike- 
breaker. There is no doubt that half-educated and ill-advised 
local Negro leaders have led to secret arming of their fellows, and 
there is a resurgence of the temper of desperation accompanying 
Negro progress. 


The low white says education ruins the Negro. The cultured 
white sees no other solution than that of education, and he sees 
that it must be an education of the low white as well as the Negro, 
for it is the low white the Negro arms against, just as it is Negro 
progress that enrages the low white. No Negro leader worthy of 
the name desires racial intermingling: he only asks social justice 
and equality before law and custom. In the measure that he is a 
worthy leader he counsels his race to be self-respecting and self- 
sufficient, eager only to be worthy of what he demands. 

The Y M. C. A. has initiated, in the south, a movement for race 
understanding and conciliation. While the Ku Klux Klan organ- 
izes whites, and the Negroes promote the National Association for 
the Advancement of the Colored People, there are 700 committees 
organized in southern counties and cities to cultivate racial under- 
standing and to bring about justice for colored people. These com- 
mittees are made up of a small group of white Christian leaders 
and a like number of Negro leaders. In most cases they meet to- 
gether and talk frankly, the whites asking the colored members 
frankly to state their feelings, and they pledge themselves to take 
up cases of real dissatisfaction and injustice and see that right is 
done. The blacks are counselled against the rabid publications 
which are now being published in northern cities, and the whites 
against the conditions that incite a Negro sense of injustice. They 
have no dogmas and advocate no doctrinaire- schemes. They seek 
only to work for a way out through frank understanding and the 
application of a genuinely Christian disposition to do the just and 
righteous thing. 

This method commends itself as a beginning of the solution. 
Its end cannot be accomplished in a day, and it may take a mil- 
ennium; but there is no hasty method. Some one has said God is 
never in a hurry—the devil seems always to be. Racial cleavages 
are deep and racial prejudices are easily aroused to bitterness. 
Whites and blacks will live together peacefully only under con- 
ditions of justice and good-will. Intricate and difficult relation- 
ships that are so full of irritation can only be adjusted through 
understanding and the deliberate use of magnanimous Christian 
methods. Only as we seek to promote them shall we evolve an 
era of peace and good-will. 


Atva W. Taytor. 
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British Table Talk 


A Religious Revival June, 1921, 
R, CLIFFORD’S plea for a new evangelistic effort has soon 
borne fruit. As the result of his suggestion East Anglia is 
now the scene of a religious revival such as England has not 

witnessed for years. The Rev. A, Douglas Brown, Baptist minister 

at Balham, a South London suburb, and son of the well known 
preacher, the Rev. Archibald Brown, for many years pastor of the 

East London Tabernacle, tells us that when he read Dr. Clifford's 

words he got down on his knees and rededicated his whole life to 

God. He realized that if we are to get back to primitive methods of 

evangelism we must get back to the primal forces of the Chris- 

tian religion. With the view of carrying out Dr. Clifford’s idea, 

Mr. Brown went to conduct four days’ services in Lowestoft, an 

east-coast seaside resort. The results were so encouraging that 

he went to other towns—Ipswich, Yarmouth, Colchester, etc.— 
spending most of the week in evangelism and preaching in his 
own church on Sundays. Within a few weeks over a thousand 
conversions were reported, while requests for prayer totalled near- 
ly 300 on one day. At one church in Ipswich fifty-five young peo- 
ple confessed Christ. Many remarkable stories of changed lives 
are being told. Husbands have returned to their wives, wives 
to their husbands, those who had shown no previous concern for 
religion have had long-buried emotions stirred into life, and back- 
sliders have returned to the faith. One happy result of the mis- 
sion is to give a strong impetus to the movement for Christian 
unity. On one Sunday evening at Oulton, a Norfolk village, the 
Methodists and Congregationalists closed their places of worship 
and joined in a united service in the parish church. The vicar 
afterwards wrote to Mr. Brown's church at Balham: “I want 
to say that no one who has not had the hallowed joy of sharing 
in this movement, which is in no sense localized to one town, can 
have any idea of the miracles of grace that are being wrought. 


It has been village work—barns, churches, chapels and institutes 
crowded beyond their capacity, and souls saved by the score.” 
Asked to explain the movement, Mr. Brown says: 


“If the organ- 
ized churches would not put the social gospel first, kept their 
pulpits free for spiritual truth, got back to real prayer, a study of 
God's Word and a passion for souls, we should get the revival we 
are all longing for. If the churches attempt to cater for the pleas- 
ures of the world they are beaten before they get on their boots.” 
Defining his distinctive message. Mr. Brown says: “It is not de- 
nominational, but a voluntary coming together of those who hold 
certain doctrines. These may be defined as ruin by the fall, re- 
demption through the atoning blood of the regeneration, and 
transformation by the power of the Holy Ghost, and the personal 
and imminent return of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Mr. Brown, 
whose methods are not those of the professional evangelist, but 
rather those of a minister desiring to build up the churches, is 
receiving urgent appeals from all parts of the country to con- 
duct missions. 


Miss Royden at the 
Guildhouse 

The Fellowship services conducted for a year past by Miss 
Maude Royden and Dr, Percy Dearmer at Kensington Town Hall 
entered upon a new chapter on the first Sunday in June when 
they were transferred to Eccleston Guildhouse, previously Ec- 
cleston Scuare Congregational Church. Both afternoon and even- 
ing the congregations were even larger than hitherto, about 1,200 
people being present at the evening service when Miss Royden 
discussed the future of the Fellowship. She has recovered her 
strength and voice, but her doctor insists on her taking two months’ 
holiday, beginning the middle of July. Miss Royden explained 
that there was no desire to found a new church or form a new 
sect: rather she encouraged those who belonged to some organ- 
ized religious body to retain their association with it, with the 
view of drawing the churches closer together and promoting more 
friendly feeling between Christian people of different denomina- 
tions. It is our sacred duty, she urged, to do all in our power 
to bring about the reunion of the churches, and to avoid saying or 


thinking anything that will cause bitterness or add to the narrow 
intolerance that has characterized too many churches; to pledge 
ourselves to help to reunite the scattered people of Christ. Ac. 
knowledging the generosity of the Congregational authorities in 
placing the fine Eccleston premises at the disposal of the Guild, 
Miss Royden said that by such an act the cause of reunion would 
be more advanced than by many conferences and speeches. She 
appealed for, among other things, funds, gifts of (leadless glaze) 
crockery, and for volunteers—especially men—to come and scrub 
the lower hall. Incidentally, she announced frankly that she was 
going to discuss politics at the Sunday meetings. Religion, she 
said, is everywhere or nowhere, and if we won't have politics in 
religion we must not be surprised if there is no religion in peli- 
tics. While they preferred the title “Guildhouse” to church, for 
their special purposes, they would never forget that it was the 
house of God, and, being the house of God, it should be the house 
of all God’s children, touching their lives on all sides. The two 
ministers define their aims as (1) To supply a platform for per- 
fectly free and frank discussion of all problems on which people's 
consciences are perplexed, whether “religious” or “secular”; (2) 
To see that even in our worship there shall be at least some part 
in which all who enter can share—if it is only in the moments of 
silence that end the prayers; (3) To ensure that all that can be 
made beautiful in our worship and in all our surroundings shall 
be so beautiful and sincere that all who come shall realize the 
presence of God, the first Author of beauty; (4) To make of our- 
selves a real “fellowship,” and give to the often very lonely people 
of this great and crowded city a chance of finding and making 
friends; (5) To help each other to apply to the difficulties of our 
daily lives the principles we proclaim and discuss on Sundays. 
Many activities are being started, and there is every promise that 
the work will grow in extent and influence. 


*- * * 


The Red Flag Vicar 


We have at least two living instances of men who bred in royal 
or aristocratic circles have associated themselves with the extreme 
left wing of the social movement. Son of Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
Queen Victoria’s private secretary, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, was 
born in Buckingham Palace and is now a member of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party; and the Rev. Conrad Le Despenser Roden 
Noel, grandson of the Earl of Gainsborough and son of a Groom 
of the Privy Chamber, was for a time secretary of the Church 
Socialist League and has lately figured in the public press in con- 
nection with certain proceedings at the old-world church of 
Thaxted, Essex, of which he is vicar. He recently hung the 
following manifesto, chalked on a large blackboard, at the en- 
trance to the church: 

“The rich man wars on the workers. It has always been so 
The few live in comfort and folly by robbing the many. The rich 
killed Jesus, the poor man’s Friend. The king, the empire, the 
rich and their toadies killed Christ. Our rulers, the empire, the 
rich and those who surround them kill him now. Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these (the Irish and the miners) 
ye have done it unto me.” In the chancel the vicar hung the red 
flag and the Sinn Fein emblem. These flags were removed by 
students and presented to the Bishop of Chelmsford, who con- 
fessed himself embarrassed by the gifts. Some of Mr. Noel's 
views are apparently hereditary, for his father was the author of 
a poem beginning: 


“What! Shall wealth kneel on the fainting forms 
Of millions whom scarce a raiment warms?” 


> = & 


Personal 


Not only Wesleyan Methodists but a wider circle lament the 
death of Rev. S. F. Collier, for many years the devoted head of 
the Manchester and Salford Mission. His funeral was the occa 
sion of one of the most impressive tributes the city has ever wit 
nessed. For the service in the Central Hall 3,000 people attended, 
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some having waited outside for four hours.—Canon Carnegie, 
rector of St. Margaret's, Westminster, is recovering from a severe 
operation.—Rev. A. A. David, Headmaster of Rugby, is the new 
Bishop of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich—Dr,_ Frederick Lynch 
of New York has been spending some weeks in England. He 
stayed with the Bishop of Peterborough for a week, and after- 
wards visited Dean Burroughs at Oxford. Returning to New 
York, in June, Dr. Lynch comes to England again in the autumn 
for a three months’ tour in the Northern European countries on 
behalf of International Friendship through the Churches.—Dr. 
Stuart Holden sails for America July 16; he preaches at St. 
James’s Church, Madison avenue, New York ,and at Columbia 
University, and takes part in summer conferences at Lake Orion, 
Northfield, and Grove City—Dr. Alexander Irvine arrives in 
America in mid-June for an extensive lecturing tour, concluding 
in October at Florida—A recent American visitor to Chester, on 
entering Little St. John’s Church, discovered hanging near the 
altar “Old Glory,” presented by a parish in the United States, 
which had received a Union Jack from the Chester Church.— 
The death is announced in his eightieth year of Dr. T. Vincent 
Tymms, formerly Principal of Rawdon Baptist College——Before 
he left England the Crown Prince of Japan was presented by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society with a copy of the Japanese 
Bible as a memento of his visit to this country, 


ALBERT DAWSON. 


BOOKS 


SocraL Aparration, by Lucius Moody Bristol, Ph.D. Professor 
Bristol’s “Study of the development of the doctrine of adapta- 
tion as a theory of social progress” under above title was awarded 
the Wells Prize at Harvard, and Professor Carver writes the 
preface. It is a closely studied summation of sociological theory 
from the days of Comte to our own time. We have thus a tran- 
script of the sociological interpretation of history, including bio- 
logical history, and of the motives and methods of social prog- 
ress, from the schools of materialistic evolution to those of social 
idealization and religion—from the passive adaptation of a me- 
chanistic theory of life to an active control under free psychic 
factors. There is perhaps no better text for classes in sociological 
history and philosophy and all students of social theory will find 
it an invaluable compend and reference work. (Harvard Univ. 
Press.) 


Tue Sociat Case or History, by Ada Eliot Sheffield. This is 
a technical guide to social case work, but it should be in the 
hands of every intelligent parish worker, and of every minister 
who is undertaking to put a measure of science into his pastoral 
visitation. In so far as he has wisdom and skill, the minister is 
the case worker, par excellence. The prejudice on the part of 
sentimentalists against social case work is due to misapprehension. 
Case work, as opposed to work done with and for people treated 
in the mass, is by definition a recognition of the religious prin- 
ciple that the individual is of supreme importance and must be 
dealt with as a person. If ministers and church workers would 
take people as seriously as the author of this little book does and 
treat them with such detailed solicitude they would not only be 
more scientific but more religious. Consider this counsel, for ex- 
ample (p. 219)—“the case worker, therefore, will be increas- 
ingly an expert engaged in mobilizing remedial influences by estab- 
lishing relationships in her client’s life: relationships that ener- 
gize salutary motives among all the related parties.” There could 


pom be no more spiritual task than this. (Sage Foundation, 
$1.00.) 


CATASTROPHE AND Socrat CHance, by Samuel Henry Prince. 
This is a study of Halifax following the great explosion of 1917. 


It is a doctor’s dissertation in sociology and therefore carries the 
approval of a scholarly faculty. The author studied the Halifax 
disaster and the subsequent history of the city with a view to dis- 
covering what relation there may be between catastrophe and fun- 
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damental social change. As a record of fact and an analysis of 
data the work is valuable. The author frankly recognizes that 
many such studies as that recorded here will be necessary before 
any conclusion on the precise theme of the book can be reached, 
Two views of history are here contrasted—the evolutionary 
and the catastrophic. The biblical student will recognize at once 
the distinction as identical with that between the prophetic and 
the apocalyptic conceptions which appear when the older prophets 
are compared with Daniel and the Revelation. The extreme of 
apocalypticism appears today in premillennialism, which people of 
scientific mind have long since abandoned. But it is well known 
that in the mental development of the individual there are not 
only gradual, continuous processes, but sudden mutations, so to 
speak, which condition some of the most important changes in 
human experience. Mr. Prince has challenged sociologists to rec- 
ognize the possibility of similar efforts in social development. In 
the case of Halifax the disaster ushered in a remarkable era of 
progress. It is quite as possible, the author points out, as in the 
case of Galveston, for a great calamity to result in continued 
retrogression. (Longmans, $1.50.) 


Tae Screntiric Srrrit ann SocraL Work, by Arthur James 
Todd. When one recalls that psychology has only in recent years 
been admitted to the realm of the sciences; that sociology is only 
now assuming a definite status by the side of economics and 
biology ; and that social psychology is still struggling for a place 
in the sun; then the need of a book like this is apparent. Professor 
Todd offers at once a philosophy of social betterment, an ethical 
basis for social effort, a critical evaluation of present tendencies 
and a chart of social progress. Notable from the spiritual point 
of view is the author’s definition of the individual and of individ- 
ual rights. He views the individual as a social product, socially 
conditioned; his “rights” are relative and derived. The chief 
significance of Christianity he finds not in the ethical individ- 
ualism of Christian teaching but in the social structure which 
Christianity has reared to give expression to its fellowship. Pro- 
fessor Todd regards Jesus, as described in the gospels, as an 
ideal social case worker. Written just after the war, the book 
reflects an optimism as to the carry-over of wartime idealism 
which has not been realized. It is nevertheless stimulating as 
well as informing. It would be difficult to find one other volume 
that goes so far toward defining social work and constructing a 
rationale for it. The minister seeking to orient himself in the 
field of social betterment will find it very helpful. (Macmillan, 
$2.00). 


Freepom or Speecu, by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. “Give your mind 
sea room,” might he taken as a romantic subtitle for this very 
significant volume by Professor Chafee. It is dedicated to Judge 
Learned Hand, United States district judge (New York), “who 
during the turmoil of war courageously maintained the tradition 
of English-speaking freedom and gave it new clearness and 
strength for the wiser years to come.” The author believes that 
risk is a prerequisite of democracy, and that bad ideas can only 
be met by better ones. Chafee is professor of law at Harvard. 
The book bears the stamp of a keen, courageous, thoroughgoing, 
judicial mind. Against the background of opposition among us 
to the war with Germany, Professor Chafee, with the hand of a 
master, measures the mistakes we have made and the perils of 
peacetime espionage acts; he deals first with this “concrete situa- 
tion of opposition to war” and then works out interestingly his 
“fundamental principles” of wider and more permanent application. 
In chapter one, “Freedom of Speech in Wartime,” the author 
is concerned with the original meaning of the First Amendment 
to our Federal Constitution and its interpretation during the late 
war. Congress and courts must realize that the principle by 
which speech is classified as lawful or unlawful involves both 
temporary public safety and the eternal search for truth. The 
line of free speech must be drawn close to the point where words 
will give rise to unlawful acts. The first Amendment “forbids the 
punishment of words merely for their injurious tendencies.” The 
book’s second chapter bears the title “Opposition to the War 
with Germany.” Eighty pages are packed with facts of keen in- 
terest. “The Masses Publishing Co. vs. Patten,” “The Human 
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Machinery of the Espionage Acts,” “Censorship and Exile” are 
some of the section titles of this convincing discussion. “Un- 
doubtedly some utterances should be suppressed,” writes the au- 
thor, “but we have censored and punished speech which was very 
far from direct and dangerous interference with the conduct of 
the war.” “The chief responsibility rests upon the officials of the 
department of justice and the postoffice, and upon the judges who 
upheld and approved this distortion of law.” This chapter con- 
cludes with the words: “In our efforts to silence those who ad- 
vocated peace without victory we prevented at the very start 
that vigorous threshing out of fundamentals which might today 
have saved us a victory without peace.” All of chapter three is 
given to a very illuminating account of persons who get twenty 
years in the penitentiary for publishing two leaflets which ac- 
cording to Justice Holmes “the defendants had as much right to 
publish as the government has to publish the Constitution of the 
United States now vainly invoked by them.” Legislation against 
sedition and anarchy is considered unnecessary. Ordinary crim- 
inal law will situation. The red problem cannot be 
solved by “The issue before us today,” as Professor 
Chafee whether in a period of prosperity and tre- 
mendous demand for labor” we shall throw overboard American 
laws and successful American methods for the methods which 
Czarist Russia employed up to the day of her overthrow. The 
remainder of the hook is devoted to this issue. A valuable bibliog- 
raphy covering each chapter has been added. There is an index 
of reported cases under the espionage acts of 1917 and 1918, 
other appendices and 


cover the 
“seeing red.” 


sees it, “Gs 


a good general index. Lawyers will find 
this volume reliable; laymen will be held by its simple style and 
common sense: it will help to Americanize both. (Harcourt, $3.50.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Living Down a Bad Reputation * 


H.\T a scandal was afoot when the persecutor turned 
preacher! “Is not this he that in Jerusalem made 


havoc of them that called wpon this name? Has he 
not come hither to take Christians bound to the chief priests? 
Is this not a clever ruse to find out indirectly who adheres 
to the faith? What business has this new follower to 
preach anyway?” These and many similar questions stirred 
Christians at Damascus. Paul had 
It was not easy for the impetuous 
to become accepted in the new group. Nor was 
this all: the Jews, angered that their chief agent had deserted 
them, sought his life. How dauntless the convert was may 
be seen when we observe him declaring even in the synagogue 
that Jesus was the Son of God. . 


new 


the litthke community of 
a very bad reputation. 


murderer 


There is only one way to overcome a bad reputation and 
Recently | 
deal with a man who faces this precise situation. 
Naturally his temptation was to get far away and begin life 
all over again.. 


that is to stay where you are and live it down. 
have had to 


He was not aware how easily and quickly 
one it followed by his wrong deeds. Scarcely does one take 
up Lis residence at the end of the earth but someone blows 
in who advertises his whole former history. Then one seems 
utterly undone, for in the home town there were certain tried 
and true friends who would see you through. “What you 
need is not a ~aange of place but a change of self.” 

If you will notice, the example of Paul provides the secret 
for overcoming a bad reputation: intense devotion to duty. 
Not only right after his conversion but throughout his entire 
life he hurled himself with every ounce of his energy into 
the new life. That soon made him a place among the Chris- 
tians. Often has this happened. Let the black soil that pro- 


*Lesson for July 24, “Saul 
Scripture, Acts 9: 19b-30. 


Proclaims Jesus as the Christ.” 


July 14, 192] 


duced thorns give its strength to wheat—and what a crop! 
A man who has been very bad usually has the elements to 
become very good, when once the evil is overcome by good, 
The richest spot on the farm is the old fence row where the 
blackberry bushes used to luxuriate; some of the best men 
are those who had sinned desperately and repented sincerely, 
David for instance. 

Do you recall Paul's formula? “Be ye therefore stead. 
fast, abounding in the work of the Lord.” There is no other 
way to be steadfast. Only by abounding in the work of the 
Lord do we tie ourselves to the cause of righteousness. Al] 
of the evil begins when we let up on the work of the church. 
Il remember a ministerial student who went all to pieces while 
in college. Afterward, when he had repented and started 
in the right direction again, he confided to me that his wrongs 
began when his prayers stopped. He said, “I can tell you 
the very hour when I began to go wrong—the morning after 
I had omitted to say my prayers at night. It was the first 
time in all my life that I had retired without saying my 
prayers.” You see his steadfastness had been broken. While 
abounding in work evil not enter. While reading the 
scripiures, while praying, while calling upon the sick, while 
seeking to win a new convert, while teaching a Sunday-school 
class, while raising missionary money, while worshiping in the 
congregation, while assisting in some reform, while caring 
for some little child or aged person, while watching at the 
bedside of someone who is ill—in a word, while abounding 
in the work of the Lord, one is proof against evil. 

How easily Paul could have been discouraged and wt 
terly dejected! If he had been less a man than he was ‘this 
would have happened; between the murderous threats of the 
Jews on the one side and the suspicions of the Christians on 
the other he could easily have fallen away. But Paul “abound- 
ed” in the work of the Lord. He preached with a mighty 
power, he toiled day and night, he supported himself by 
tent-making, he sought for new converts with a zeal, even 
exceeding that with which he formerly persecuted them. Very 
soon he demonstrated his sincerity and was not only accepted 
but welcomed as a burning champion of the new cause. He 
had lived down his reputation. 


will 


Joun R. Ewers. 





If Not a United Church — What? 


By Peter Ainslie 


HE first of a series of Handbooks pre- 
senting the proposals of a United Chris- 
tendom. Dr. Ainslie, who has been a 

pioneer in the cause of unity, has given much 
thought and labor to attempting a solution of 
the difficulties which bar the progress of the 
movement. This volume deals with the nec- 
essity, growth and outlook of Christian unity, 
to which is added a copious appendix. The 
argument adduced is that if unity be not 
attained, the church inevitably faces an era of 
gradually weakening power. Dr. Ainslie 
writes vigorously, yet without heat or partisan- 
ship, and presents a cogent and lucid plea for 
the cause that must be answered. 


Price $1.25 plus 10 cents postage 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


The Statisticians and 
the Paragraphers 

As between the magazine writers and 
the church statisticians there is a never- 
ceasing warfare over the question, Is the 
church dying? It is assumed by all mag- 
azine writers that the church is on its 
last legs while the statisticians are ever 
proving that the church was never so vig- 
orous. This antithesis is probably due to the 
habit of looking at the church in different 
ways. There is little doubt that the 
country over church audiences are small- 
er than at any time in recent years. Yet 
church statistics show that while popula- 
tion has increased in America seventy 
per cent in the past thirty years, the 
church membership of the country has 
increased a hundred per cent. The south- 
ern Baptists doubled their missionary 
giving last year and increased their mem- 
bership by 275,000. Denominations seem 
to have their ebbs and flows, but the 
general tendency in thirty years has been 
upward. The automobile and the movie 
show are given the credit for the greater 
laxity in the matter of church attendance. 


Yale Divinity School 

Holds Commencement 

This year the ninety-ninth class of the 
Yale Divinity School graduated thirty- 
eight members of the class, representing 
many different denominations. Nine 
members of the class have chosen the for- 
eign field as the future field of labor. 
The remainder of the class will be pas- 
tors of churches in various parts of the 
country. Nearly every year some of the 
hundred students leave their mother de- 
nomination to become Congregational- 
ists though there is no propaganda to 
this end at Yale. 


Disciples’ Church Will 

Hold Open House 

The World Convention of Christian 
Endeavor, which will be held in New 
York the first week in July, will bring 
thousands of young people to the city. 
Central Church of the Disciples, located 
at 142 W. 81st St., will hold open house 
to Disciples’ delegates during the con- 
vention. The church will be open every 
day and evening to offer friendly aid and 
hospitality to the visitors of like faith. 
On Sunday morning, July 10, a sunrise 
prayermeeting for Disciples will be held 
in this church. Breakfast will be served 
free to the various delegates. Disciples 
delegates are invited to attend this church 
for the morning service. 


Baptist Report on 

Educational Institutions 

The Northern Baptist Convention re- 
ceived but did not adopt the re- 
port of their special committee which 
dealth with the subject of Baptist col- 
leges and seminaries. The tone of this 
document may be judged in part by 
the following excerpt from the report: 
“More potent in creating divisions among 
us than anything that has been said in 
the classroom or in print so far has come 
under our notice is the spirit that has 


been exhibited by some of the teachers in 
our schools. Some men create an atmos- 
phere that makes it impossible to trust 
them. Some use language which makes 
it impossible to respect them. No one 
has as yet attained such eminence in 
scholarship as to warrant his feeling that 
he is omniscient and so may sneer at 
those who differ with him as ignorant. 
And on the other hand no one is as yet 
so evidently the sole repository of divine 
revelation as to warrant his denouncing 
as infidels those who disagree with him. 
Some of the disciples of old thought that 
the right method of procedure with those 
who did not follow Christ as they did, 
was to call down fire from heaven to 
consume them. But that was not the 
method of Jesus Christ. He rebuked 
such disciples and told them that they 
did not know what manner of spirit they 
were of. And it still is true that only 
they who have the spirit of Christ are 
his. Lack of the spirit of ‘Christ in deal- 
ing with those who differ with us, though 
they really have gone aside from the 
faith, is the worst of heresies. No doubt 
a teacher in any one of our schools who 
rejects the age long Baptist teaching 
that the Scriptures are our supreme rule 
of thought and life, or faith and conduct, 
ought to take himself off, and if he does 
not go of his own accord, we ought to 
use persuasive methods to assist him in 
going, yet it ought to be possible to do 
that without either side making a display 
of itself. Certainly crimination and re- 
crimination are not appropriate in men 
all of whom profess devotion to Jesus 
Christ, and declare themselves loyal to 
his teaching.” Rev. F. S. Sweete in his 
minority report said: “The rich Christian 


Dr. 


American idealistic mo- 


on the part of American churchmen. 
Dr. Faunce in his baccalaureate address 
at Brown University recently said: 

“We imagined that we were to have a 
treaty at Versailles that would redress 
all public wrongs, righteously adjust all 
boundaries, banish secrecy from diplo- 
macy and unite all peoples in perpetual 
concord. And because we did not get 
that in three months we have been 
plunged into despair, and some men in 
high public places have denied that our 
dead soldiers ever had any world vision 
or any unselfish devotion. 

“In view of one such utterance beyond 
the sea, it has been suggested that the 
inscription on our memorial gateway at 
Brown should be changed; that it should 
no longer be read: ‘They gave their lives 
that freedom may endure,’ but rather: 
‘They gave their lives because they were 
afraid not to fight.’ 

“All those 43, whose names are on that 


character of our teachers as a_ whole, 
their sacrificial devotion to the cause of 
Christian education, the many disciplined 
leaders they return to our churches year 
by year developed from the immature 
youth entrusted to their guidance—these 
are some of the good fruits, not from an 
evil tree but grown only on the good 
tree of a vital Christian faith, The ma- 
jority report does not seem to me to 
affirm this vital loyalty to Christ on the 
part of our Baptist teachers in secondary 
schools, colleges and seminaries as clear- 
ly as the findings of the year demand.” 


Dr. Burton Will 
Go to China 


Ernest DeWitt Burton, director of the 
University Libraries, and head of the de- 
partment of New Testament and Early 
Christian Literature at the University of 
Chicago, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for six months to act as chairman 
of a commission on Christian education 
in China. The commission, which is 
sent by the foreign missions conference 
of North America, is to make a thorough 
study of Christian education as it has 
been developed in China, and also make 
suggestions as to future educational] poli- 
cies. Professor Burton is already fa- 
miliar with educational conditions in 
China, having been a member of the Ori- 
ental Educational Investigation Commis- 
sion sent out several years ago by the 
University of Chicago. The commission 
will include five persons from the United 
States and one from England, and on 
the arrival of these six in ‘China, six 
more will be added from that country. 
Of the latter six, three will be Chinese, 
and three American residents of that 
country. The enterprise is expected to 


Faunce on Col. Harvey 


HE speech of Col. Harvey in Eng- 
¥ land in which he rejected the no- 
tion of 
tives as a ground for our entering the 
world war has aroused a storm of protest 


gateway, I knew personally. And while 
we recognize that no human being acts 
from one motive alone, | know those men 
went forth, not to save their skins, but 
to save America—and, more than that, to 
save the principle on which America is 
founded, to save liberty in both America 
and Europe from the brute force of 
autocracy and tyranny. 

“If we cannot be noble today, heaven 
save us from denying that we were noble 
yesterday! 

“At this particular crisis in human his- 
tory, we must not turn back from dem- 
ocracy because of its abuses. We see 
how easily the mob becomes excited and 
we begin to ask if counting heads instead 
of weighing them is the final test of truth. 
Every possible argument may be brought 
against democracy except one—that 
something else has been proved to work 
better. So we must not turn back from 
liberty. The old Liberty bell today is 
cracked, and liberty itself has not so 
sweet a sound as once, because we have 
seen its distortions and perversions. The 
nations today are undergoing the painful 
process of disillusion.” 
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have significance not only for the devel- 
opment of Christian institutions in 
China, but for the cultivation of friendly 
relations between the United States and 
criental nations. The commission sails 
from Vancouver, August 18, and will be 
gone from the United States about six 
months. 


Religious Education 
Spreads to Distant Parts 

The religious education idea has come 
to be world-wide in its scope. In Brit- 
ish Columbia there is a Religious Educa- 
tion ‘Convention made up of representa- 
tives of different denominational groups. 
The convention this year elected Rev. W. 
R. Ely, pastor of Woodlawn Drive Chris- 
tian church of Vancouver as president of 
the convention. Rev. H. Ireland of New 
Westminster was made secretary of the 
organization. The convention was held 
in an Episcopal church and in this move- 
ment Episcopal and  non-Episcopal 
churchmen have mingled in the greatest 
cordiality in the study of the proper 
methods of educating a child in the 
knowledge of God and of the right way 
of life. 


Hold a Banquet for 
the Student Group 

First Christian Church of Springfield, 
Iil., carries out a fine idea in holding an 
annual banquet in honor of the student 
group of the church. This year there 
are twenty-seven young people taking 
educational courses beyond the high 
school. It is significant that from this 
strong old Disciples church only two of 
the twenty-seven young people attend 
their denominational colleges. Eight of 
the group are at the state university, 
while most of the remainder are at 
schools of other denominations. There 
are fifty-eight in the high school group, 
six of whom are in the graduating class 
of this year. At the banquet five short 
addresses were given by leading citizens 
of Springfield and the pastor, Rev. W. F. 
Rothenburger, spoke on “Educational 
Barriers Burned Away.” 


Dr. Merrill Speaks on 
Pulpit Liberty 

If the manufacturers of Pittsburgh had 
set out to influence the ministers of the 
country to preach radical sermons on 
social topics, they could not have taken 
a better way than their recent efforts to 
boycott the Y. W. C. A. and the Federal 
‘Council. A number of ministers have 
spoken in every city. Dr. Fosdick says 
“the pulpit is not for sale.” Dr. William 
Pierson Merrill, pastor of Brick Presby- 
terian church of New York, in an ad- 
dress recently delivered before the World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
said: “The church cannot afford to take 
orders from any outside group or class, 
or from any one except its divine head. 
To allow any men to mark off its field, 
or limit its scope, or declare its function, 
is intolerable. The church must fully and 
with all cheerfulness grant the right of 
any man or men to object to its words 
and acts, to criticize them with utmost 
freedom, to give or withhold support, to 
join the church or leave it, to attack or 
defend, as one may deem best. The 
church must be prepared to take the con- 
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sequences, financial or other, of maintain- 
ing its independence, and asserting its 
proper concern in the affairs of the world. 
But for the church to alter by a hair's 
breadth its policies, or to restrict in the 
least its sense of the vital function in 
social matters because of the power of 
the purse applied, is spiritual treason.” 


Eureka College Gets a 
Conditional Gift 


Eureka College has been granted a 
conditional gift of $135,000 from the Gen- 
eral Education Board. The condition is 
that $265,000 additional endowment be 
raised. Like all colleges with inadequate 
endowment, Eureka college has been run- 
ning a substantial deficit since the war, 
although its efficient administration has 
been able to keep its deficit amazingly 
low. The General Education Board has 
granted $7,000 a year for two years to 
help out on the deficit while the cam- 
paign endowment is being raised. This 
substantial aid from the General Educa- 
tion Board has other than financial value, 
for it indicates that in the judgment of 
that board Eureka College is doing work 
of a standard that should be encouraged. 


English Boy Evangelist Has 
Successful Season Here 

Styles change in popular evangelism 
as in everything else. One of the inter- 
esting figures among the popular evan- 
gelists working in the United States the 
past year was Charles Forbes Taylor, 


Chicago Y. M. 


HE ranks of the Christian Associa- 
tions, like the ranks of the evangel- 
ical churches, are sadly divided over 
the attitude of religious organizations to 


industrial problems. Shall the church be 
satisfied with generalized statements 
without “teeth,” or shall there be a defi- 
nite espousal of certain methods, such for 
instance as arbitration? L. T. Crossman 
is executive secretary of the South ‘Chi- 
cago department of the Chicago Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He voices 
a point of view that is fairly character- 
istic of the Chicago Association group 
who may justly be regarded as consera- 
tives on the industrial question. He says 
in a recent issue of the official bulletin of 
the Chicago Association: 

“The National Association of Industrial 
Engineers, formed about a year ago, em- 
bodied the Golden Rule in its policy, 
and has something like a score of special 
committees working on hours and wages, 
labor and labor turnover, employes’ rep- 
resentation and many other problems of 
employment. Many others could be men- 
tioned, not overlooking the trade unions, 
which in the spirit of fairness are en- 
deavoring to arrive at a just basis of 
working relationships. These in addition 
to the hundred or more industries now in 
the United States which have employes’ 
representation and are determining work- 
ing standards and policies by the confer- 
ence method. In view of the above, it 
would be folly for the Association Move- 
ment to attempt to enter this field, or by 
a series of resolutions declare what it 
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the English “boy evangelist.” He has 
conducted revival services in Detroit, 
Brooklyn, Little Rock, Fort Worth, Tex- 
arkana, Waco, Abilene and El Paso. Ip 
each city large crowds have waited upon 
his ministry and in most of these cities 
tabernacles were built which were not 
large enough to accommodate the 
crowds. Mr. Taylor will spend the sum- 
mer in London but will return to this 
country in the fall. The advance repre. 
sentative of Mr. Taylor is Rev. Charles 
L. Evarts, former advance representative 
of the Chapman-Alexander party. 


State University Presidents 
Speak Out 

The old-time talk of certain kinds of 
pious people about “godless state univer- 
sities” is now passe in most communities, 
because every community has church 
leaders who were educated in these insti- 
tutions, and who know the facts. Recent- 
ly the ‘Council of Church Boards of Eduv- 
cation secured statements from the pres- 
idents of some of the leading state 
university presidents of the country. 
These statements are all that can be 
desired in the recognition of the prin- 
ciple that religion is a mecessary part 
of the well-rounded life. Particularly 
noteworthy is the statement of President 
David Kinley of the- University of IIl- 
nois, who says: “There is no complete 
education without religion. Since educa- 
tion, up to a certain point, at any rate, 


C. A. Attitude 


believes ought to be the standards of 
work and working relationships. The 
great and fundamental service of the 
Association is to continue what it has and 
is already doing, namely, speak forth a 
clear note as to brotherhood and ser- 
vice, in the spirit of love for all men, 
and to increasingly exert itself for the 
creation of that type of character among 
all parties of industry which will bring 
about the practice of the Golden Rule in 
the great economic realm.” 

General Secretary L. Wilbur Messet 
says: “The Young Men’s Christian 
Association, in the judgment of _ the 
writer, should not be entangled in the 
discussions which are being carried on at 
this time by various church, religious 
and social agencies. Such organizations, 
doubtless in good faith, are seeking to 
establish ideals for the social and indus 
trial betterment of industrial workers 
Let these organizations pursue theif 
studies and reach their deliverances, as 
suming the entire responsibility for theit 
utterances and policies. The Associations 
have not become a party to creedal, and 
denominational or political rivalries, a: 
though repeated effort has been made 1 
secure the Association endorsement ané 
influence in support of one side or the 
other in such disputes. Ultra conserve 
tive or radical religious leaders, unat 
tached religious or social agitators, % 
partisan political speakers have not and 
should not be welcome on Associatio# 
platforms.” 
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is primarily the development of character, 
and since character is after all the train- 
ing in moral standards, and since train- 
ing in moral standards depends upon re- 
ligious beliefs, it follows that religious 
training is a necessary part of a complete 
education. Since the state university 
cannot under the constitution and laws, 
provide the religious training neceSsary 
to a complete and well rounded educa- 
tion, it must be provided in some other 
way.” 


Noted Pauline Scholar 
Will Visit America 

Sir William Ramsay is everywhere 
known in the ranks of new testament 
students as a foremost authority upon 
the life of labors of St. Paul. He has 
done original research work in the lands 
visited by St. Paul and made many dis- 
coveries which confirm the credibility 
of the new testament records. Because 
of an interruption in his research work 
due to political conditions, he will visit 
the United States this coming year and 
lecture in many colleges and universities. 
Thus thousands of Americans who have 
read his books will have opportunity to 
look into his face. 


Cincinnati Disciples Have 
a City Secretary 

In one after another of the larger cities 
the Disciples denomination is being or- 
ganized to provide missionary supervis- 
ion. The latest city to come into this 
class is one of the oldest Disciple centers 
in the country, Cincinnati. The Cincin- 
nati Christian Missionary Society recent- 
ly called to their city Rev. W. D. Ward, 
who has in recent years been a traveling 
secretary of the Ohio Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. Mr. Ward will settle 
with the young Oakley church and bring 
it up to self-support, and then move on 
to another mission center. This policy 
has been pursued in Kansas City, the 
strongest city in the country for Dis- 
ciples. Mr. Ward is a graduate of Hiram 
College and of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. He has held 
pastorates at Evanston, Ill, Rockford, 
ll., Newark, O., New Philadelphia, O., 
and other cities. 


Dr. Kelman Visits 
Orient Again 

Dr. John Kelman, pastor of Fifth 
(venue Presbyterian church of New 
York, will visit the orient again this sum- 
mer. He has a daughter in the mission- 
iry service in Japan. Mrs. Kelman will 
hot accompany her husband this sum- 
mer, but will spend her vacation season 
in Scotland. The supply ministers for 
Fifth Avenue church during Dr. Kel- 
man’s absence include: Bishop Luther 
B. Wilson, Dr. John Timothy Stone, 
Dean Charles R. Brown and Dr. Robert 
E. Speer. 


Lord’s Day Alliance 
Thrives on Opposition 

\ year ago the Lord’s Day Alliance 
was hardly known even in evangelical 
circles, Today it is known throughout 
the nation, even though it has been rep- 
resented as the agency through which 
“blue laws” were to be fastened upon us 
all. The organization has in reality held 


to a moderate position with regard to 
the keeping of Sunday, and a recent pro- 
nouncement indicates the spirit of the 
Alliance. It is hoped to fill Sundays 
with good work, after the day has been 
made an idler’s day by the false policy 
of many evangelical groups. It is only 
by the substitution of activities in behalf 
of the kingdom of God that wrong activi- 
ties can be driven out. 


Three Million People 
Carry a New Testament 

Some years ago Mrs. Charles Alex- 
ander, wife of the late well known sing- 
ing evangelist, launched a movement to 
get people to carry pocket New Testa- 
ments. The idea has spread widely over 
the nation. Three million people are 
now under pledge to carry the New Tes- 
tament and to read a chapter from it 
daily. In one town in Iowa recently six 
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thousand new members joined the New 
Testament League. 


Chicago Church Federation 
Organizes Hundreds of Churches 
Protestant forces in Chicago are co- 
ordinating their work in a closer way 
continually through the efforts of the 
Chicago Church Federation Council. 
Fourteen denominations with six hundred 
constituent churches’ find fellowship 
through this organization. The activities 
of the council are represented by twelve 
departments: Advisory, Church and In- 
dustry, Comity, Evangelism, Political Ac- 
tion, Public Institutions, Publicity, Re- 
ligious Education and Community Fed- 
erations, Social and Civic Relations, State 
Constitution, and World Friendship. 
Twenty-two public institutions have 
Protestant ministers through the work 
of the federation. 


Federal Council Week at Chautauqua 


HE final week of the season of 
7 lectures and studies at Old Chau- 

tauqua in New York state is 
is usually devoted to special conferences 
for ministers and other Christian work- 
ers. This year, in addition to other at- 
tractive features, the final week, begin- 
ning Sunday, August 21, is to be devoted 
to some special phases of Christian co- 
operation under the general auspices of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. A preliminary con- 
ference will be held on Sunday after- 
noon, conducted by Dr. Willett of the 
Chicago office of the council. 

Monday, August 22, will be Christian 
Education Day, and addresses will be 
made by Prof. B. S. Winchester, secre- 
tary of the Federal Council’s ‘Commis- 
sion on Christian Education, and by Dr. 
Charles S. Macfarland, general secretary 
of the Federal Council, who will speak 
n “The Story of the Federal Council” 
and “Ideals and Methods of the Federal 
Council.” 

Tuesday, August 23, will be Church 
Federation Day. Dr. Roy B. Guild, sec- 
retary of the Commission on Church 
Councils, will speak on “Community Con- 
quest by ‘Cooperating Churches,” and 
will conduct a conference on federation 
problems. It is expected that a number 
of the secretaries of local federations will 
be present and participate in the pro- 
gram. 

Wednesday, August 24, will be de- 
voted to Cooperative Evangelism, and 
Dr. C. L. Goodell, secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on Evange- 
lism, will speak on “The Evangel of To- 
day” and “Personal Evangelism.” 





PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominationa! training school for 
The Ministry Religious Education 
Foreign Missions Social Service 

Cocstoute high grade and modern. Graduate 
degrees. University of California privileges 
ey - for the study of Oriental peo- 
. Open to men and women of all Christian 
fenominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, Dean, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Thursday, August 25, the general 
theme will be Social Christianity, and the 
address will be given by Rev. F. Ernest 
Johnson, research secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on Social 
Service. He will speak on such themes 
as “What Is Social Christianity?” and 
“How the Research Department Op- 
erates.” 

Friday, August 26, will be devoted to 
International Christian Cooperation. Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick, secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on the Re- 
lations with the Orient, will speak on 
“Japan, a Challenge or a Menace,” and 
“The United States and Her Neighbors.” 

The addresses and conferences are 
particularly adapted to the needs of min- 
isters and lay members of the churches 
who are studying the problems of the 
time, especially in their cooperative as- 
pect. This, together with the platform 
lectures of the week, will make an espe- 
cially attractive program for those who 
can visit Chautauqua at that time. 
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A Summer University Course 
at Small Expense 


HOUSANDS of ministers—as well as laymen—are endeavoring to keep 
abreast of these rapidly moving times by spending half the summer at some of 
the universities. This is a wise plan. But some cannot do this. University 

courses are expensive and six weeks is a long period to be away from one’s work. 
Why not pursue a home study course? Going to the university, you would have 
perhaps three or four courses of lectures and studies. This would cost you perhaps 
$200. If you must stay at home, you can feast upon a dozen courses from such men as 
Dr. John H. Hutton and Dean Inge of England, and Prof. Albert Parker Fitch and 
Bishop McConnell of America. And the cost to you will be only about $20.00. 
In other words, buy the right books, read and study. 





Here is a selection of great books for your consideration: 


. The Proposal of Jesus. John H. Hutton, $2.00. 

¢ A New Mind for the New Age. Henry Churchill King. $1.50. 

“ Modern Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel. Williams Adams Brown. $1.75. 
: The New Social Order. Harry F. Ward. $2.00. 

. Jesus in the Experience of Men. T. R. Glover. $1.90. 

= The Ethics of Jesus and Social Progress. Charles S. Gardner. $1.50. 

FA Religion and Business. Roger W. Babson. $1.50. 

F Ambassadors of God. S. Parkes Cadman. $2.00. 

: Can the Church Survive in the Changing Order? Albert Parker Fitch. 80c. 

- The Religious Basis of a New World Order. Joseph Fort Newton. $1.25. 

: Some Aspects of International Christianity. John Kelman. $1.00. 

. Outspoken Essays. Dean W. R. Inge. $2.25. 





The New Horizon in Church and State. W.H. P. Faunce. 80c. 

The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. Wm. Adams Brown and others. $2.00. 
Christian Union: Its Principles and Possibilities. Wm. Adams Brown and others. $2.00. 
What Christianity Means to Me. Lyman Abbott. $1.75. 

Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature. Trevor H. Davies. $2.50. 

The New Orthodoxy. Edward Scribrer Ames. $1.50. 

The Acquisitive Society. R.H. Tawney. $1.50. 

The Untried Door. By Richard Rolverts. $1.50. 


Vote: If you wish 30 to 60 days time on your order, list books desired on coupon below. 
Add 10 cents for each book ordered. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





BOOK ORDER COUPON 


Gentlemen: | wish to start a book account with you. Please send at once the 
following books, and | will pay for them in 30 or 60 days: 








(Give author, if possible; also publisher, if known.) 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott of The Outlook 
says of Lloyd C. Douglas’ 


Wanted—A Congregation 


“Mr. Douglas’s volume is not a story with a moral, but a moral 
in a story. A minister who is preaching-to a small and eminently 
respectable congregation in a large church is invited to a birthday 
dinner with a college classmate; meets there three successful men— 
a manufacturer, a doctor, and an editor; is inspired with a new spirit 
of energy, enterprise and initiative, and goes home to put into his 
business the spirit which they put into theirs and to employ much 
the same sort of methods. It is a good book for ministers to read, 
because a spirit of energy, enterprise, and initiative is a good spirit 
for ministers to acquire. But to imitate the Rev. Dr. Preston Blue’s 
methods and expect from the methods the Rev. Preston Blue’s suc- 
cess would be a great mistake. Mere imitation rarely achieves a 
great success, and never in any form of industry which requires 
spiritual power. And methods which are employed by one minister 
in one community with good results may, when employed by a min- 
ister of a different temperament and in a different community, be 
fatal to results. I commend the book for inspiration but not for 
imitation.” 


Per te tt ee 


Price of the book, $1.75, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press, 508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Is Business Suffering 
for Lack of Religion? 


Roger W. Babson, the famous statistician, 
says itis. His new book— 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF PROSPERITY 


Shows the need of religion to big business 
men as well as of big business men to 
religion. Many ministers are preaching 
from this startling book. Business men 
are giving it away in quantities. 


Price of book $1.00 plus 10 cts. postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Princess Salome 


A Tale of the Days of Camel-Bells 


By Dr. Burris JENKINS 


As a writer of fiction, Dr. Burris Jenkins, of 
Kansas City, is as yet scarcely known, but as a 
minister of the Disciples of Christ, as a publisher, 
as author of “THE PROTESTANT,” and as a 
man of many and varied activities, his name is 
familiar to thousands. To his many achievements 
he has now added “PRINCESS SALOME,” a 
powerful novel of the days of Christ. A master- 
piece of descriptive fiction and a message of tre- 
mendous significance that seems almost inspired 
in its broad and human conception of Christian- 
ity. It searches the very inner recesses of the soul 
and turns the eye of the reader inward upon him- 
self. George A. Miller, President of the Inter- 
national Convention of Disciples of Christ, says 
of “PRINCESS SALOME”: “It will produce 
faith and love in many cold and indifferent hearts 
and lives.” 


This is but one of many messages of praise receiv- 
ed from various sources. $2.00 plus |2c postage. 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES or 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 























The Missionary Outlook 
in the Light of the War 





By the Committee on the War and the 
Religious Outlook 








HIS COMMITTEE included such men of vision as Robert E. Speer and 

William Adams Brown. The increased significance and urgency of the 

missionary enterprise, embodying as it does our noblest ideals in the World 
War; the changed outlook in every mission field; the new light thrown on mission- 
ary policies and principles—the discussion of these subjects by outstanding ex- 
perts gives to the volume authority and inspiring power. 


o, 


pa 


Charles Clayton Morrison, 


Editor The Christian Century, says: 


“In this great book I see Christian missions as a science, the science of 
the kingdom of God. Nothing human is foreign to it. The present mighty cur- 
rents of internationalism flow directly into its categories. The vast enterprises 
upon which our political statesmen have embarked in these post-war days can- 
not be carried out by any mere secular power. Until the Christian religion 
accepts these world undertakings as its own undertaking and pours its energy 
and grace into them they cannot be consummated. This is the thesis of the book 
I hold in my hand. It will feed and broaden and vitalize the minds of church- 
men. I do not see how a minister, especially, or a Christian leader in any capa- 
city can get on without the inspiration of such a vision as this book is sure to give 
to everyone who reads it.” 





Price of the book, $2.00 plus 14 cts. postage 
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508 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 












































